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FOREWORD 



The problems of the Third World hold the center of the inter- 
national stage in these post-World War n decades of national 
development. At times these problems appear incomprehensible, 
almost insoluble. Rather than yield to defeatism, discouragement 
or despair increasingly the churches have accepted the special 
responsibility which is theirs by reason of the church's Mission 
and special position of trust the church holds with the developing 
peoples of the Third World. Nowhere is this responsibility clearer 
or the need greater than in the challenging opportunity presented 
by Rhodesia today. 

The National Conference on The Role of the Churches in Rural 
Development is a concrete manifestation of an acceptance of this 
responsibility and position of trust. Moreover, it recognized the 
imperative need for the churches to work together in carrying 
out this responsibility. Time and resources are limited and the 
goal of development is not one of self-interest on the part of any 
particular Church. So the churohes joined together i i this Con- 
ference in the spirit of unity and a common interest. Every 
church representative seemed to sense the incamational spirit 
which has swept through the Christian world. This spirit which 
recognizes that Jesus Christ came into this world and loved and 
worked in this world was especially enunciated by the Second 
Vatican Council and by good Pope John XXni himself. The to- 
plication for Christians is that they are the extension of ChrisL 
and must carry on His work in loving and developing this world 
in the bit of time which is theirs. 

The results of the Conference express admirably a positive 
and constructive spirit which is exactly the message of Christ 
and which is very much needed in our times and circumstances 
in Rhodesia. The unanimous resolution of the Conference that 
this final report should be entitled, ''The role of The Church in 
Rural Development", is living proof of this spirit. 

The Conference is most indebted to Agricultural Missions of 
New York, all of the churchnien and churchwomen and to the 
University of Rhodesia for their cooperation and participation. 
Our gratitude also goes to: Mr. P.A. Wakerley for his help in 
recording the Conference, Mr. A.P. Knottenbelt and his staff of 
Manfred Hodson Hall, Miss Gunni Silander and Mrs. Jean 
Blumeris, our faithful secretaries, Mrs. Anne Alhadeff for pre- 
paring the Conference manuscript and to Mr. 0. Nocchi for our 
expressive cover. 

A conference is many words, the efforts of many, much discus- 
sion and conversation. As such the conference is recorded and 
represented in this report. Still it is the hope of tWs Conference 
that the record catches its buoyant and optimistic spirit and 
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that its resolutions will lead to action and that everyone sharing 
this report will be moved to act in thisr same posiUve and con- 
structive spirit which inspired the Conference, animated its 
sessions and lives in its results. 

Alfred J. Jolson, S.J. 
Chairman, 

The Role of the Churches in Rurax Development 
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ORGANISATION OF THE CONFERENCE 



Background and Objectives 

Towards the end of October, 1971, two representatives of Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc: J. Benton Rhoades — Executive Secretary 
and Dr. Dean Freudenberger — Agricultural Programs Consul- 
tant ,visited Rhodesia to assess how the Rhodesian churche.« 
might be assisted to undertake development in the rural areas. 

An informal meeting was arranged by Mr. G.C. Grant, Field 
Secretary of the United Methodist Church in Rhodesia, which 
was attended by representatives from various churches and 
other organisations involved in aspects of rural development. 
From this meeting a number of concerns emerged: What should 
be done with Mission Farms? What can the churches do to help 
their people in the Tribal Trust Lands? What can be done to 
make laity and church personnel aware of and feel responsibility 
towards the best use of land and other natural resources? etc. 

It was agreed th:.t there was a need for the churches to come 
together to discuss these and similar problems and following 
the visit of the representatives of Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
an ad hoc planning committee was called into being by Mr. G.C. 
Grant. 

This committee consisted of Mr. G.C. Grant (Chairman), Miss 
C. Armstrong, Rev. L. Blomquist, Mr. R. Henson and Mr. G.A. 
Smith. Within a few months Mr. Grant left Rhodesia on retire- 
ment, and Rev. A. Jolson agreed to take his place f^n chairman. 
Miss Armstrong tdso^^left Rhodesia to take up a teaching post 
in the USA and the committee was expanded to include Miss O. 
Mukuna, Mr. N.D. Rogers, Mr. C. Watyoka, Rev. J. Elsener and 
Rev. Morley Wright. 

At an early stage the planning committee agreed on the need 
for a national conference, widely representative of the Christian 
church in Rhodesia, to consider the role of the church in rural 
development. As a preliminary to the nation^ conference it was 
decided that a series of two*day regional consultations would 
be held on the same theme. It was considered that the regional 
consultations would be valuable in highlighting regional pro- 
blems, in suggesting guidelines for the national conference, and 
in enabling wider participation of those involved in rural develop- 
ment. 

Agricultural Missions, Inc., generously agreed to finance both 
the regicmal consultations and the national conference, rad the 
Principal, Rev. Professor R. Craig, agreed that the Urlversity 
of Rhodesia should be host to the National Conference. 

Regional consultations were organised by Mr. R. Henscm 
(Matabeleland), Rev. L. Blomquist (Manicaland), Rev. J. Elsener 
(Midlands/Victoria) and Mr. G.A. Smith (Mashonaland) in 



January/February, 1972, and were attended by 127 participants, 
most of whom were involved at the action level in various aspects 
of rural development. 

Because there are special problems concerned ^ith mission 
farms, the planning committee decided that this aspect of rural 
development should be considered separately. It was thus decided 
to hold a separate conference on mission farms, and Mr. N.D. 
Rogers agreed to organise this. The conference on mission farms 
was held at Driefontein in June, 1972, and was attended by thirty- 
five participants inthnately concerned with mission farms from 
nine different denon 'nations. 

In addition to the conference report which has been published, 
a major outcome of the mission fnxms conference was the 
establishment of a consultative and o>ordinating committee to 
advise the heads of denominations and individual missions on 
matters of common concern, with particular referenv^e to the 
present problems of mission farms. 

Once the regional consultations and the mission farms con- 
ference had been completed the broad outline of the national 
conference was agreed upon, and detailed planning was left to 
Salisbury members of the planning committee. 

The aim of the national conference was considered in the 
regional consultations- and it was decided that it should not be 
discussed again but st as: TO EXAMINE THE PRESENT 
SITUATION AND NEEDS IN RURAL AREAS AND TO FOR- 
MULATE A STRATEGY OF JOINT CHRISTIAN PARTICIPA- 
TION IN DEVELOPMENT. 

In stating this aim the planning committee made the two 
assumptions — the church has a role in rural development and 
there should be Joint action, for the following reasons: — 

1. The church has long been actively involved in education, 
but most schools have now been handed over to local councils 
or committees. There is a need to reestablish everyday contact 
with th^ people and their needs. 

2. Various denominations in -he church are already actively 
engaged in rural development. They have begun to come to 
grips with the problems facing their people and feel that the 
whole church should be involved. 

3. The church has the trust and confidence of many groups 
of people scattered throughout the country. This unique relation- 
ship between the various denominations and their members can 
be the basis for meaningful commimication to further rural 
development. 

4. Those already involved believe that the different denomina- 
tions should work together. There may be local variations, but 
similar situations and basic problems are widespread in the rural 
areas of Rhodesia. There is much to be gained by joint planning 
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and action and this can be the basis for a practical ecumenical 
program Tie. 

5. There is increasing interest in the 'Theology of Development* 
God*s purpose for the world and Christian participation in 
the problems of development. The time is appropriate for whole- 
hearted Church participation in rural development. 

Programme and Procedure — National Conference 

The Invocation and Welcome was extended to Conference dele- 
gates by Rev. Professor Robert Craig, Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Rhodesia on Sunday evening, 
27 August. This was followed by a working session when Con- 
ference aims were outlined and delegates were briefed on the 
forthcoming day-to-day organisation of the conference. 

The conference organisers wei^e extremely fortunate in obtain- 
ing the participation of Dr. E.F. Schumacher, founder of the 
Intermediate Technology Group in the United Kingdom, who 
delivered the Introductory keynote address entitled: TbeChnrch 
and Rural Development — Some Soggeetions* Dr. Schumacher 
later gave a public lecture entitled: Guidelines for Bural Develop* 
menti and made valuable contributions to the conference discus- 
sions. 

The Conference programme was built around three main 
themes which emerged as areas of concern from the regional 
consultations, namely: — 

1. Training Schemes — involving a wide range of training 
courses for rural development at a number of scattered centres. 

2. Extension and Development In Rural Areas — how might 
this be effectively carried out by the various denominations to 
meet the urgent and widespread problems underlying rural 
poverty? 

3. Ecnmenical Action in Rural Development — organisation 
needed for the various denominations to work together on ^ co- 
operative basis for rural development. 

For the first two themes: 'Training Schemes* and 'Ebctension 
and Development' ten topics were developed as the basis for 
ten discussion groups and repo. 

The remaining theme 'ETcume ical Action* was not fragmented 
into topics* but three important aspects of 'Ecumenical Action* 
were discussed and reported on by each of three discussion 
groups. 

Each day of the Conference opened with devotions and then 
focussed on one of the three major conference themes. In order 
to set a suitable background for the theme under review and to 
focus on some of the issues involved, each day of the conference 
commenced mth an introductory plenary session. These sessions 
orientated participatants to their task and stimulated construc- 
tive dialogue hi the subsequent discussion groups. 
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The initial preaenUtloiui consisted of two panels and a sym* 
posium* 

During the first two momi::gs following the opening plenary 
sessfobs the conference delegates divided into five groups (ac- 
cording to interest) to study spedfic topics arising from the day's 

theme. 

It was felt that maximuirt emphasis should be placed on dis* 
cuasion and partidpati<m by delegates because of their respon* 
sible position in their denominations and experience in the field 
of rural development 

Elach group elected a chairman and rapporteur from amongst 
its members. Hie chairman was responsible for guiding discus* 
sion and the rapporteur for compiling a report tor presentation 
to an afternoon plenary session ot the Conference. 

The discussions were structured al<mg the f<4owing lines:-- 

1. Consideration of the discussion topic and broad agreement 
by the group on what should be done. 

2. Problems to be considered — in order ot priority: 1, 2, 3 etc. 

3. Possible scdutions to problems: 1, 2, 3 etc. 

4. What decisions and planning are necessary: 1, 2, 3 etc. 

5. Recommendations to the Conference: 1, 2, 3 etc. 

On the last morning of the conference for the theme: 'Ecu* 
roenical Action\ conference delegates divided into three groups 
and organised their discussion along the following lines: 

a) The role of the church in rural devdopment The present 
position and proposals for the next decade. (It is assumed 
that the church >as a nde to play in rural devdopm^t, and 
that there dhouM be Joint aetSon in this fidd). 

b) What co»ordlnati<m is necessary: national, r^itoial, local. 

c) Organisation and acticm required. 

Following the t<^ic discussions each group prepared a brief 
report which was presented by the rapporteur to the Conference 
in plenary session The reports were then considered by the con* 
ference with the aim oi reaching definite recommendations for 
action by the Church* 

The organlsfiitoB of the Coaferenee eaa be rq^resented as follows 

1. Introductory presentations of major themes. 

2. Groups discussed topics arising from major themes. 

3. Group Reports on topics to plenary session. 

4. Plenary session of Conference considered group reports and 
agreed on Conference recommendations. 
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THE CHURCH AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT: 
SOME SUGGESTIONS 



Summary of Keynote Address by: Dr. EJF. Schumacher 



Dr. Schumacher opened his address by quoting the passage on 
the Last Judgement from the New Testament which he sug- 
gested is the basis for Christian involvement in development 

"Then the King will say to those on his right hand, Come, you 
whom my Father has blessed, take for your heritage the kingdom 
prepared for you since the foundation of the world. For I was 
hungry and you gave me food; I was thirsty and you gave me 
drink; I was a stranger and you made me welcome; naked and 
you clothed me, sick and you visited me, in prison and you came 
to see me. Then the virtuous will say to him in reply. Lord, when 
did we see you hungry and feed you; or thirsty and give you 
drink? When did we see you a stranger and make you welcome; 
naked and clothe you; sick or in prison and go to see you? And 
the King will answer, I tell you solemnly, in so far as you did this 
to <Mie of the it. it oi these brothers of mine, you did it to me." 

The passage goes cm: "... in so far as you neglected to do it 
to jne of the least of these you neglected to do it to me." Thus 
the responsibility for involvement in development is perfectly 
clear. 

A second reason for involvement is that the churches are 
ahready established in the rural areas in the midst of poverty 
and must face the situation in a comprehensive manner. 

Thirdly, the biggest and most .important ncm-govemmaital 
organisations in most parts of the world are the churches. 

The task of helping people to help themselves is so difficult 
that Government cannot do it alone. It can only be achieved by 
trustful co-operation between government and non-government 
agencies. 

The question arises whether the churches are competent to be- 
come energetically involved in the difficult task of rural develop- 
ment. 

The communication gap between those who wish to help and 
those that need help was then considered by Dr. Schumacher. 
By and large we are rich (in their eyes), educated in a fashion, 
and basically townspeople. They are poor, not educated and 
country folk. To bridge this gap requires, thoughtful, patient 
and ccmtinuous effort. 

One aspect of the problem of rural development is that very 
often the educational system accelerates the* move away from 
rural communities of the dynamic, enterprising and gifted minori- 
ty. The traditional mass of people left behind find it difficult to 
help themselves. 



Some years ago it was estimated in China that it costs the 
work of thirty peasants to keep one person at university. One 
person at university thus consumes the work of 150 peasant 
years. What does the peasant get in return ? 

The educated person can move to a comfortable district, join 
the 'trade union of the privil^ed', and exploit his five years of 
University education (150 peasant years) entirely for his own 
benefit 

On the other hand he can accept this gift from society in the 
spirit of a m(mastic vow — that he is now obligated to work for 
others who cannot manage without the educated. 

This is ABSOLUTELY the decisive question. Where the 
majcMfity of the educated <^t for privilege that society is doomed. 
On the other hand where the majority of the educated are con- 
cerned tor others that society can determine its own future. 

Education is knowledge and the ability to acquire knowledge. 
People can never be ^ectively helped ^cept by way of knowl- 
edge. People only acquure knowledge if they make the effort 
to incorp<Hrate it in themselves. It is foolish to assume people 
can be helped with money. One can only acqijure something by 
paying for it i.e. making the ^ort to acquire knowledge. 

The question of the churches can be rephrased — Do they 
have the knowledge and do they know where to get it so that 
people can help themselves? By and large the answer is No! 

Education in itself does not guarantee we have the knowledge 
necessary for rural development. The community requires a 
whole range <rf knowledge. The community worker cannot pos- 
sibly possess all this information. He must be connected with a 
knowledge centre or network. 

Another difficulty is that if a worker is put in contact with 
an 'wcpcrt' the expert has probably gained his knowledge in a 
society which is rich, educated and town-based. He does not 
know how to apply knowledge when one is desperately poor and 
he tends to thmk in terms of large enterprises. These are out 
of the range of the pow communities, who would find main- 
tenance difficult, even if they were given this large scale tech- 
nology. 

The knowledge required for self-help in rural areas is con- 
cerned with producticm by the masses. Mass production and 
complex technology is for the rich. 

Small scale, capital saving technology which is simple, which 
IS within the means of poor people is needed i.e. 'intermediate 
technology*. 

There is a great deal ai informaticm available on small-scale 
technology in various parts of the world. What is needed is a 
world-wide network of knowledge centres at the poverty level. 

Those working in rural development are isolated from each 
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other, anu unless a conscious effort is made to create a knowledge 
system there will be a great duplication and waste of effort. 

Dr. Schumacher then suggested how a knowledge centre for 
Rhodesia might be easily initiated. What is required to start is 
one room — a joint office for the various participating bodies, 
a title and incorporation under Company law — so that the 
centre has identity and responsibility.. In addition to collecting 
relevant information it is also important that this centre should 
have access to persons with useful knowledge. Also the network 
can be internationalized by contact with similar centres in both 
donor and recipient countries. 

In concluding. Dr. Schumacher stressed the need to bring 
together the civil service, business people and university acade- 
mies to break down mutual suspicions and pool talents. 

Business men live under conditions of insecurity and have ex- 
perience of creating jobs. Relevant research questions in various 
aspects of rural development can be investigated by universities 
— e.g. the translation of wind power directly into reciprocating 
action. 

The problem of rural development is so great that it can only 
be successfully tackled by these groups working together. These 
resources must be gradually channelled so that we acquire the 
knowledge.which is required to help people to help themselves. 

Dr. E.F. Schmnccher — Biographical Note 

Dr. E.P. Schumacher has been economic adviser to the Coal Board 
in Great Briton since 1950 and Director of Statistics since 1963. 

He has sewed as Economic Adviser to Governments and Planning 
Commissions in Burma, India and East Africa during the past fifteen 
years. 

Dr. Schumacher developed the concept of Intermediate Technology 
which Is increasingly being taken into account in the economic plan- 
nlng of developing countries. This concern led him in 1966 to the 
setting up of a private, non-profit making organlsa<^!on, the Inter- 
mediate Technology Development Group Limited, which organises 
and disseminates knowledge of low-cost methods and equipment 
sitable for effective selfhelp in poor communities. 

Bom at Bonn, Germany, In 1911. Dr. Schumacher went to England 
In 1937, having previously studied as a Rhodes Scholar at New Col- 
lege, Oxford, and at Columbia University, New York. After several 
years in business, farm labouring, and Journalism, he Joined the 
Control Mission for Germany in 1946 as EJconomic Adviser. 

Dr. Schumacher as a Christian layman has been concerned for the 
develoi»nent of a philosophy of development informed by the OhriQ- 
tlan faith 
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TRAINING SCHEMES 



Introdactory Panel Discussion 
Members of the Panel: 

Dr. E.F. Schumacher, Rev. W.A. Hoskins, Mr, J. Bishop, Rev. L. 
Blomquist, Miss S. Ndebele. 
Chairman : Rev. A. Jolson, SJ. 

Rural Crafts and Intermediate Technology 
Possibilities for training in the rural areas of Rhodesia. 

There are many local materials which can be utilised in the 
production of local crafts. In addition to providing a cash income 
these objects can be used locally e.g. furniture and other house 
improvements. 

The missions, by establishing training schemes, can stimulate 
these creative activities and help people help themselves. 

Very often there is a technical problem to be solved in adapting 
traditional crafts for modem markets e.g. bending wire for 
lamp shades. This may require the designing of appropriate but 
simple tools to overcome the problem. 

Marketing local products requires some type of co-operative. 
Many co-operatives have collapsed because of the complexity of 
the accounting system, and high audit costs. A simple accounting 
system has now been designed and is available from the Inter- 
mediate Technology Development Group, London. The African 
woman has more time for craft work than her urban counterpart. 
However, they need guidance on the use of their time and energy 
in craft work e.g. supply of materials, quality c<mtrol and or- 
ganisation for marketing. There is also a need foi African men 
to support women in the development of local crafts. 

It was also pointed out that women had an important role to 
play in educating their children in modem methods of small 
livestock production. In addition to providing needed protein, 
in the long term this would assist in improving attitudes towards 
livestock husbandry. 

TrfUning various levels of church personnel 
for rural development 

The integration of rural development with spiritual and pastoral 
work. 

The concept of leadership needs to be re-examined. It was sug- 
gested that leadership positions in the church are regarded mainly 
in terms of status — this is a weakness. It is a task of church 
leaders to train others for leadership roles by developing their 
aptitudes. Another weakness of Church leaders is that they 
regard talking as more important than doing. Leadership by 
example is what is required in the church of today. 
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There has been a tendency in the past to concentrate training 
of church personnel almost entirely on the spiritual aspects of 
their work. It is now necessary to reorientate training in terms 
of the "whole man**. 

Involvement of schools, colleges and teachers 
in rural development 

The church has taken a dominant role in the development of the 
African rural primary school system during the past fifty years 
or so, but the syllabus does not really provide training in agricul- 
ture. 

However, tb<?re are now 27 Junior Secondary Schools in rural 
areas which f^ach agriculture as a major subject. The aim of 
these schools is to relate what is taught in school with the local 
environment and development of resources, and to demonstrate 
to the pupils that they can make a profitable living in agriculture. 

It was suggested that more printed material should be made 
available consisting of the main points taught to the pupils. This 
could take the form of practical recommendations, simply writ- 
ten and produced as a loose leaf text-book. The material is then 
easily revised, it is cheap and a very useful aid to school-leavers 
and farmers. 

Existing training schemes: co-ordination and follow-up 

The major agricultural training courses at post-primary level 
are at Mlezu (Ministry of Education) Esigodini (Department of 
Research and Specialist Services) Gloag Ranch (Presbyterian 
Church) and Kukwanisa (Courtauld Trust). There are also a 
number of other smaller training centres which offer shorter 
courses in various aspects of rural development. 

There is a need to produce a booklet listing all training schemes 
— describing what training is offered and what facilities for 
training are available. This will then enable the churches to see 
what training is already available and which gaps need to be 
filled. 

A problem is the provision of jobs for those who have received 
training. There is no agency which trains people for specific paid 
employment in rural areas. This gap could be filled by various 
church training schemes, which might focus on training rural 
craftsmen and others for self -employment. 

It was emphasised that those designing training schemes must 
visualise the whole situation. For example it has been found 
in other parts of Africa that due to lack of training the indige- 
nous contractor is only able to handle small contracts. Business 
training of the appropriate kind has enabled these small indige- 
nous contractors to expand their operations. 
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TRAINING SCHEMES 
Discussion Group Reports 



Group 1 

Rural Crafts and Intermediate Technology 
Rapporteur: Mrs. E. Joy Lowe 

The major problems and suggested solutions were analysed as: — 

1. There is a need to share knowledge amongst "experts" in 
this field. This means collecting available information and then 
communicating it where it is needed. 

It was suggested that all existing training schemes should be 
written up inunedlately by the mission concerned at its own 
expense and that this information should be made available to 
all groups interested in such training schemes. In addition a 
"Village Technology Handbook" for Rhodesia should also be 
produced. 

A small central office is necessary for the pooling of knowl- 
edge, and the establishment of an Intermediate Technology 
Development Company was recommended. 

Communication of information may be best undertaken by 
person to person contact and by extfmple. Church ministers 
should be trained in communication for^rural development and 
how to initiate needed training schemes and development pro- 
jects. Church leaders could then take the lead in involving the 
laity in rural development. It is pleasing to note that Epworth 
Theological College is working along these lines, and the group 
suggested that refresher courses were also necessary for clergy 
(and laity). 

2. Another major problem is the lack of capital available for 
development — e.g., for individuals wishing to establish small- 
scale village industries and crafts as a means of livelihood. 

The most promising answer to this problem is in the develop- 
ment of Savings Clubs and Credit Unions. Material and exper- 
tise is available to assist rural people in establishing these local 
*self-help' organisations. This movement can help in building up 
and providing capital from the savings of the people themselves. 
In addition to the accumulation of funds, members are taught 
budgeting and management of money. Membership also builds 
individual self-respect and responsibility and encourages group 
co-operation in a very practical way. 

3. There is a need to re-educate African people in the following 
aspects: 

a) A certificate from school should not be viewed just as a 
'passport* in seeking work from Europeans. 

b) Africans must learn to appreciate and value their local 
products more, e.g., local furniture and handcrafts. 
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c) There >as been a tendency to be too dependent on the mis- 
sions — which should not do everything for the people 
even if they were able. 

It was suggested that both the young and old must be brought 
to realise that education is not a 'passport* to employment but is 
the means by which young people in rural areas can help them- 
selves and earn selfrespect, and can be attempted at home. A 
start could be made if necessary with a loan of $5,00. (Later 
in the plenarj' session other speakers made the folowlng points 
on this issue: — 

- - African attitudes must be changed so that they do not despair 

if an education certificate does not automatically lead to 
paid employment 

- This change of attitude implied a revision of the whole rural 
education system for Africans. 

- - Some sort of practical work which can be carried out at 

home should be included in the final years at school (e.g., 
Form IV) 

4. Marketing problems (arts, crafts, small-scale industry) in- 
clude: — 

- the availability of markets, 

- how to keep up production, and 

.- the need to eiducate the internal market especially amongst 
potential African consumers. 
The group suggested that an organisation such as *Devcraft* 
in South Africa should be established to cope with marketing and 
production problems. This would involve raising funds to pay an 
experienced specialist for a period of five years to study the 
availability of local products and markets and then establish 
a commercial organisation. The objective would be to train 
African personnel to take over this enterprise- 
It was also pointed out that there is a need to revive tradi- 
tional skills and also to adapt them to the manufacture of useful 
modem articles (e.g., the small tsero can be used as a bread 
basket, the hari can be adapted to modem shapes, and gudza 
weaving can be used for bags and hats). 

Finally, clergy, women's g^roups, YWCA and youth organisa- 
tions, etc., could be channels to educate the intemal market — 
especially potential African consumers. 

Becommendalions 

Rural Crafts and Intermediate Technology. 

1. A committee should be set up from Uie Conference to imple- 
ment Conference resolutions. 

2. Training Schemes 

a) Information on existing training schemes should be written 
up immediately by the mission concerned, and at the ex- 
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pense of that missicm. This information should be made 
available to all interested groups. 

b) A "Village Technology Handbook'' should be produced 
for Rhodesia. 

c) A small central office should be established as a clearing 
house for information. 

d) An Intermediate Technology Development Company should 
be formed. 

3. An organisation such as "Devcraff' should be initiated to 
stimulate production and marketing of rural arts, crafts and 
industries. 

(The need for a change in African attitudes to education and 
employment was noted by the Conference but was left for fuller 
discussion following the report of Group 4. 'Teacher Training 
Colleges and Junior Secondary Schools'.) 

Group. 2 

The Bole of Women and Women's Programmes 
Rapporteur: Mrs. L. Machatuta 

Women are at the centre of family life, and have a very Im- 
portant part in educating children at home. However the role of 
African wom^n Is changing and this creates problems. 

A major problem is that cash Is needed for the education of 
children, and there is a tendency for women to take up work to 
earn money. This cuts down on the amount of time which they 
can spend ^th their children. This problem is aggravated by 
the attitude of some of the men who for various reasons (rural 
absenteeism) are not supporting their families to the extent 
which is desirable. Many women feel that African men do not 
take enough responsibility for the family — it may be left to 
the wife to clothe, feed and educate the children. 

Some AfHcan men have an ambivalent attitude towards the 
changing role of women. They accept the economic contribution 
to the family by the wife yet they do not accept the Increasing 
responsibility and Independence which go with this (c.f. tradi- 
tional attitudes where the African woman is regarded as a 
minor). 

Solutions to this problem are based on training African women 
to cope with their changing role. This Implies marriage guidance 
before and after marriage. 

In addition the following suggestions were made: 

1. Short courses are needed to train women in how to earn cash 
and economise what they have, e.g., agriculture, small live- 
stock, sewing, saving and budgeting, etc. 

2. Women's clubs should organise small scale projects so that 
members are taught in a very practical way to make the best 
use of their resources. 
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3. A deliberate effort must be made to reach uninformed women 
in rural areas — women who are not members of clubs. (It 
was suggested that experienced club members should be per- 
suaded to izndertake this work and teach others simple prac- 
tical skills. In the subsequent plenary session it was pointed 
out that church organisations tend to cater for selecdve 
groups and the less-educated women are too shy to come for- 
ward. This can be overcome by club members taking the 
initiative.) 

4. The various denominations should plan women's programmes 
jointly and try to reach less-informed groups. (It was later 
pointed out in the plenary session that joint planning at na- 
tional level is provided for in 'Women's Group Liaison' which 
operates under the auspices of the Rhodesian Council of Social 
Service. What is need is greater co-oi)eration between the 
denominations at provincial level. Greater attention must also 
be given by committees to the onward transmission of in- 
formation to lower levels.) 

5. Whenever feasible African men must be involved in discus- 
sions concerning the changing role of African women so that 
they iUiderstand the problems of modem family life and give 
African women the dignity which they are due. This might 
be achieved by some type of family counselling involving both 
men and women. 

Recommendations 

The role of women and women's programmes. 

1. There should be greater joint planning (interdenominational) 
in women's programmes. 

2. Whenever possible African men should be involved in family 
counselling. 



Group S 

Training Church Personnel nt Various Levels 
Rapporteur: Dr. NJS. Thomas 

What training — technical skills and leadership — for rural 
development work is needed by various levels of church person- 
nel? e.g.» lay leaders and volunteers, seminarians and pastors, 
ministers, priests. How can rural development be integrated with 
spiritual and pastoral work? 
This topic was considered under the following questions: 

1. Who needs to receive training among church personnel? 

2. What is our concept of leadership? 

3. What shall be the goals of training? 

4. What shall be our approach to training? 
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1. Who needs to receive training 

Training is needed for tutbI development work by church 
leaders at every level both clergy and laity. 
Special needs were mentioned as follows: 

a) Among church administrators 

ProbSem: Because the church has emphasised the centrality 
of man's vertical relationship to God, it has often left out 
the important emphasis upon man's horizontal relaUonship 
to his fellow man in society. This emphasis upon man*s 
spiritual life only has meant that religion has been divorced 
from life, and the church has lacked a life*centered ap- 
proach. As a result church administrators have often 
considered problems of rural development to be outside the 
area of the church's concern, or to give a low priority to 
the allocation of the scarce resources of the church's 
money, buildings, equipment and personnel to the meeting 
of sucii needs. 

Solution: Church administrators need to be reoriented con- 
cerning the role of the church in rural development, pre- 
ferably in seminars together with leaders of government, 
business and other voluntary associations concerned about 
rural development. 

b) The middle level of management (circuit clergy and lay 
leaders) 

Problem: At this level many leaders need training in how 
to analyse community problems and to work toward their 
solution, as well as to mobilise the total resources of the 
community toward a meeting of these problems. A special 
problem for clergy is that they are usually institutional 
leaders appointed by those outside the community rather 
than chosen from among community jr.'^mbers. As a result 
they may have difficulty in having the great influence on 
the personal level that is expected of them. 
P^lations: Courses on management training are needed by 
church leaders on the middle and top levels of church 
administrators. In this clergy and laity should be trained 
together. 

Churches should study carefully the advantages of having 
part-time clergy (supplementary priesthood, "tent-mak- 
ing" ministry) of persons chosen from among the respected 
leaders of the community. 

2. The concept of leadership 

The problem: Two problems in this area were noted: 
a) Antocratic leadership 

Churches have often accepted an autocratic t3rpe of leader- 
ship in which the leader told you what to do and often did 
it for you. Group members often expect this type of leader- 



ship, expecting to be preached to or told what to do instead 
of expecting to make their own contributions, 
b) Fossilized leadership 

Persons in positions of leadership in churches often remain 
in the same leadership position for many years, resist 
change in leadership, and are unwilling to find and train 
others for leadership. 

Possible Solntions 

a) We need a democratic type of leadership in our churches 
of persons who understand their leadership role to be that 
of persons who are "enabler" or "encourager" — who 
stimulate others to realise their potential and to use their 
ri^sources to the full. 

b) We need to provide training in understanding the dynamics 
of leadership in groups — of what leadership is and how 
groups work. This would include an awareness of "situa- 
tional leadership" — that groups develop various styles 
of leadership according to whether they are primarily 
concerned with acomplishing a task (which may require a 
more autocratic type of leadership) or with the social and 
emotional concerns of group members (requiring a more 
democratic type of leadership.) 

c) We need to emphasise the importance of growth of per- 
sons which is often lost sight of in our enthusiasm for 
getting a task done in rural development. Our primary 
concern in leadership should be how to help people to 
develop their potential. We recognised, however, that this 
concern is in tension with many of the church's stated 
goals which are task-oriented. 

PUuming and Lay Training 

a) All existing church leadership training programmes for 
both clergy and laity should be evaluated to determine to 
what extent their aims and programmes are consistent 
with the needs for developing a more democratic type of 
leadership. 

b) The ehurches should provide more training programmes 
in group dynamics* For maximum effectiveness in changing 
attitudes, the training group should be about ten in number. 

c) It should be written into the constituticm of each organi- 
sation the length of term of office of each leader, or sti- 
pulated that there should be a rotation of leadership. 

3. The Goals of training 

Problem: Too often we look upon training as something that 
can be completed in a given course of limited duration with 
a desire by participants to receive certificate or diploma at the 
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end of the required time to show that they have completed 
their training* 

Solution: We need to look upon training as a life-long process, 
and to have as our goal continuous in-service training 
throughout life. 

Plaaalng: AU existing church training programmes (semi- 
naries, lay training programmes, etc.) should be evaluated 
to see whether they are stimulating the learner to look upon 
training for leadership in rural development as a lifelong 
process, to provide basic training in problem-solving and 
working with groups rather than a mere acquiring of factual 
knowledge. 

4. The Approach to training 

Prublem; Church training programmes are stil! pHmarily 
using a teacher-tell method which may succeed in communi- 
cathig a little factual knowledge, but which fails to change 
attitudes or to develop the human potential of the learner. 
Solution: New methods of learning (the discovery method) 
now being used effectively in African primary education need 
to bec<Mne the primary method In training church personnel 
for leadership In rural development. 

One has said, "What I hear I forget; what I see I may 
remember, but what I do I know." Another noted that I re- 
member about 10% of what I hear, 50% of what I see and 
hear, but 90% of what I do. 

Women's groups have utilised well the "learning by doing" 
methods in teaching homecrafts. Other church leaders need 
this approach as well. P6r example, a clergyman can learn by 
doing, by Implementing new agricultural methods (e.g. 
'butchershop in the backyard') himself and then encouraging 
others in his conununlty to do so. 

piMmlng: Church training Institutions (e.g. seminaries, se- 
condary schools, T.T. colleges) should evaluate their approach 
to tralnbig and change It to a discovery method wherever 
possible. Tralnbig provided In seminaries, for example should 
be related In content more closely to the real Ufe of church 
members most of whom live In Tribal Trust Areas with special 
attention to the problems of these araas, and in approach, 
should encourage the student to analyse for himself the pro- 
blems of bis people, and how to work toward a constructive 
approach to these problems. TIUs progranune should Include 
a considerable time, possibly a year of practical work. In rural 
areas either before or during the seminary training. 
In the following plenary sesslcm Rev. WA. Hosldns described 
an experimental training course in which clergy and laity took 
part together. This approach to training was very successful. 
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The problem of the length of time a leader should remain in 
office was also discussed in plenary session. It was suifgested 
that leadership qualit^Mi and duties must be carefully explained 
to people, and that the length of time a leader should remain 
in office must be written into the constitution of the organisation. 
In <Hiier to ensure continuity there should be some kind of rota- 
tion of Office-bearers, e.g. after a certain period the vice-chair- 
man should take over from the chairman. 

Recommendations 

Training Church Personnel at various levels. 

1. All existing leadership programmes for clergy and laity should 
be evaluated in relaticm to the need to develop a more demo- 
cratic style of leadership. 

2. The church should provide more training programmes in 
'group dynamles^ 

3. The constitutions of organisations should stipulate the length 
of term oi office of each leader and rotation of leadership. 

4. Existing church training programmes must be evaltmtcd from 
the point of view that trainhig for leadership in rural develop- 
ment is life-long, and involves problem-solving and working 
with groups — rather than merely acquiring factual knowl- 
edge. 

5. Church training programmes must be based on the 'discovery 
method* whenever possible, and must be related to the real 
life problems of people in the rural areas. There should be a 
considerable time (possibly a year) of practical work in rural 
areas either before or during seminary training* 
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^ Group 4 

Teadier Trainiiig Colleges and Bnral ituilor Seoondary SeluMbi 
Rapporteiir: Bfr. P. Moyo 

I General discusskm focussed on the relevanee of the curriculum 

! in Teachar ThUnlng Coleges to teaching in rural schools and 

} life in the rural ar^uL Pdnts raised regarding the lack of re- 

\ levance of teacher training included : 

— Some rural teachers are trained in artificial urban conditions 
I which bear little relationship to the different rural conditions 

in which they will have to live and work. 

— The syllabus must be related to rural life and to boosting 
the economy in these areas. It sboukl cover mil aspects of 
rural life and demonstrate wh^ can be done to improve 
living conditions. 

There is a need to revitalise the intemt erf rural teachers 
in agriculture. Some rural teachers regard agriculture as 
something unworthy of their involvement 
All rural teachers should be taught agrieolture meaningfully 
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during their training. Some temcber training colleges have 
land problems (e.g. those situated in town) and msny teachers 
do not get adequate (if any) agricultural training. Emphasis 
xxr*^t be laid on agriculture in the curriculum for training 
r» al teachers. 

Some of the suggested solutions in making the curriculum 
relevant to the rural situation were as follows : 

— There should be an agricultural specialist in every rural 
school. 

— The school can call on various outside specialists • e.g., 
fertiliser companies, government extension agents, etc., to 
give advice on school projects. 

— More practical subjects should be introduced into senior 
secondary schools. 

— Pupils can have their interest stimulated in agriculture if 
the teachers and church authorities are involved with them 
in undertaking successful projects. 

In the plenary discussion the problem of adapting Junior 
Secondary Schools to the local environment was considered. The 
Conference proposed that the attention of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation should be drawn to the points raised on this issue at the 
Victoria/Midlands regional consultation. (See note attached to 
this Report and Appendix 4«) 

It was also suggested that the attention of the t^istry of 
Education should be drawn to the unsatisfactory practice of 
posting urban*trained teachers to work in rural areas. 

Reoommendations 

Teacher Training College and Rural Junior Secondary Schools: 

1. More emphasis should be placed on the teaching of agriculture 
in rural schoohi and teacher training colleges. Schools should 
seek more assistance with agricultural projects from outside 
experts. 

2. The church should take a major role in assisting school- 
leavers to continue in agriculture after they have left school 
e.g. trying schemes on a self-supporting basis on mission 
farms. 

IMscossion and R«eonuiieiidaiions on Rural Junior Secondary 
Seboob from the VIetorla/MidlamIs Consnltation 

The aim of the JunicM- Secondary Scho<ri is to provide a number 
of children with further education and to train them specifically 
to meet local noods. Too often the idea of the Junior Secondary 
School is not clear to the parents. The name ^Secondary School' 
is misleading and ntme schools add to the confusion by trying 
to live up to that name. Most Junicnr Secondary Schools have 
become boarding aehocds; this is due to difficulties in getting 
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local pupils as day scholars. Many of these schools are often 
not geared to the local rural situation; the syllabus should be 
better adapted to the needs in the area. Agricultural instruction 
should be based on the conditions in the T.Tl^'s. The Junior 
Secondary schools could play an important role in the agricultural 
develc^ment of the rural area with demonstration plots, field 
days and parent-days. A big problem for Junior Secondary Schools 
is to find suitable staff (most teachers are straight out of train- 
ing). Selection of headmasters is thus even more dif^cult. Special 
headmasters courses for Junior Secondary Schools should be run 
since they require good managemrat and organisation, much 
co-ordination and good insight into the different subject^! taught. 
The dates of the school terms for at least the second year *3hould 
be changed to suit the agricultural season. 

Recommendations 

Junior Secondary Schools are a product of a p<^cy decision from 
above. The parents do not see yet the need tor such schools. 

The name is misleading and should be changed. 

To overcome shortage of experienced te^^ers, the employment 
of good upper primary school teachers or headmasters should 
be allowed. 

Academic subjects taught should be related to industrial ones. 

Book-keeping and record-keeping should be stressed more. 

Agriculture teachers should v/ork with local means not modem 
mechanical equipment which is not available in the T.Tli's. 

The agriculture teacher and the local demonstrator could work 
hand in hand and thus train not only the pupils but also the 
local community. 

Government made a tragic compromise by not having model 
farms as at Mlezu Training Centre but putting Junior Secondary 
Schools on Mission Farms. 

(It was pointed out at the National Conference that the Mis< 
sions must accept part of the responsibilitv if Junior Secondary 
Schools have been badly sited.) 

Rural Junior Secondary Schools could be placed hi a border 
area between Purchase Area and T.TX*. 

Junior Secondary Schools engage in prestige schemes and 
require buildings (science blocks) which are too costly. 

(See also the summary of the Victoria/Midlands Consultation 
in Appendix 4.) 

Group 5 

Existing Training Schemes: Co-ordination and Expansion 
Rapporteur: Bliss Osbom 

The git>ap was impressed by the number and range of existhig 
niral training and development schemes, e.g. the weaving centre 
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at Inyanga. This scheme is an example of how initiative can 
provide training and employment. 

It was agreed that before expansion and coK>rdination of 
schanes is possible any co-ordinating body must be made aware 
of existing schemes and their success. 

Problems and solutions discussed by the group in order of 
priority are as follows: 

1. Lack of knowledge of existing schemes and poor publicity 
could be overcome by the establishment of a knowledge centre/ 
clearing house which is considered essential for this purpose. 

2. There is olteax lack of adc^tion of beneficial innovations or 
schones by rural people. It is suggested that the missi(Hi 
worker or change-agent should seek out and work with na- 
tural leaders. These are not necessarily the Chiefs and Head- 
men, but it is suggested that most (all?) communities have 
natural leaders and by involving them we can help to prevent 
the rejection of ideas and schemes. 

3. Many missicm workers do not have a sufficiently wide range 
of expertise to carry a comprehensive development programme 
through successfuUy. Very often they do not know where to 
obtain additional knowledge and assistance. It is suggested 
that care must be taken in initiating projects. A small pilot 
scheme to sort out problems nught be the best initial approach 
to many programmes. 

However, the churches are in a unique positicm to assess ^tua- 
tions and assist with sc^utions. They have been involved with 
the rurel pe<^Ie and their problems for a long period and have 
a 83nnpathetic understanding of the difficulties involved. 

Continuity of church personnel is therefore very important. 
It is also very necessary for church personnel involved in rural 
development projects to know where to obtain additicmal knowl- 
edge and assistance outside their own experience. 

4. R is important that rural people are given the opportunity 
to use their skills once they have been trained. For example 
most graduates of Kukwanisa Training Farm do not return to 
invest their skills in the development of the Tribal Trust 
Lands, but find work on European farms. (This may be due 
to shortage of land and coital to start fanning on their own 
and the desire to get experience on Ehut^pean farms.) How* 
ever, the missions should take a greater interest in training 
schemes to try to ensure that the skills learned are used for 
the development of the rural areas. 

ReconunendatiODS 

Existing Training Schemes : Co*ordination and Expansion. 

1. There are shnilar problems within the same area, for this 
reason local development committees representative of the 
various churches should be set up. This Ifaison at the area 
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level could overcome the problem of isolation and lead to 
the co-ordination of resources and expertise. 
A national body should liaise with area committees, but the 
actual work and development should arise from the area level. 

2. A knowledge centre/clearing house should be established! 
This is an essential need which could be set up on a small 
scale with minimum initial funding. 

3. The heads of rural missions must be encouraged to become 
involved in rural training schemes and development projects. 

The Victoria/Midlands Consultation noted that:— 
"Most farms employ advanced farming techniques and are semi- 
mechanised in order to be profitable. The farms are often a means 
to k^-^ep a Mission Self-supporting and they inevitably grow cor.v 
modities which actually local African farmers could provide. 
Work on the farms is rather on an employment than training 
basis. Demonstration '^iois for training purposes could easily 
be arranged. Farm-training should be geared to small plot holders 
and draw special attention to small livestock handling, chicken 
breeding, etc. Smaller mission farms in T.T.Ls. could engage in 
similar training schemes like Cold Comfort Farm. Insufficient 
knowledge is passed on to rural people about digging weUs and 
simple building techniques, etc. What is needed is a village tech- 
nology. The Mission could train general handimen who would be 
able to maintain and repair boreholes and mills, etc." 
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EXTENSION AND DEVELOPMENT IN RURAL AREAS 
Introductory Panel Discussion 



Member of the Panel: Mrs. J. Chitombo, Mr. B. Henson, Mr. B.D. 
Elkington, Rev. L. Blomquist, Mr. J. Mhlanga 
Chairman: Mr. G.A. Smith 

The following is a summary of the discussion of prepared ques- 
tions and topics by panel members on the subject of "Extension 
and Development in Rural Areas**: 

Major Problems in the Rural Areas of Rhodesia 
Poverty is a serious and widespread problem — particularly 
poverty caused by drought and bad farm management systems. 
For example thousands of cattle die In the TTLs each year be- 
cause their owners are reluctant to sell them even during severe 
droughts. If grazing management (Including paddocking) were 
properly implemented the TTLs could carry twice as many cattle 
as they do at present. (One aspect of this problem is that many 
of the husbands are absent from the area working and the wife 
may not know sulficient about livestock management to cope 
with the situation). 

Human problems such as lack of motivation and the need to 
change attitudes (e.g. regarding cattle as a cash cr^) are a 
particular concern of government extension services. There are 
technical problems — for example large areas of Rhodesia are 
not suited to cash cropping and African farmers in these areas 
will have to learn to depend on cattle production and irrigation 
for their livelihood. , t., • 

However, there is a great deal of Information available via 
various agencies. A major difficulty is that the people themselves 
do not see the problems in the same way as the experts. The 
need is for people to identify the problems as their own. and they 
should then be involved in working out programmes to provide 
solutions. 

Involvement of people is vital so that they come to accept 
solutions to problems and new ideas as their own. For example 
the excessive goat population and erosion in the Eastern Dis- 
tricts is becoming more serious. There is also the problem of 
the rapidly increasing human population. We must get people 
involved now as the best means of convincing them to tackle 
these problems which become Increasingly more difficult to solve 
in the future. 

Assessment of Rural Extension/Development Programmes 
What factors are necessary for success? 
Lack of follow-up is one reason for only partial success in 
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some programmes. People trying out new ideas need to be visited 
more than once or twice. 

Conlidence in tlie extension agent by tlie people is an important 
factor for success — many failures in the past can be attributed 
to people mistrusting the moti\ s of the agency promoting the 
progn^amme. 

Programmes pitched at the level of the people — what re- 
sources they have, what they know, and taking into account 
local conditions — are more likely to succeed than schemes 
requiring large amounts of outside finance. Programmes at the 
level of the people should sell themselves. 

Emphasis on the group and community is likely to lead to 
more satisfactory results. For example a criticism of the Master 
Farmer Training scheme was that many individuals who jecame 
Master Farmers by adopting recommended farming practices 
were subject to great social pressures in their community be- 
cause they became considerably better off than their neighbours. 
This is one reason why these farmers moved onto Purchase Area 
farms. It is also part of the rationale for the government policy 
of Community Development and Local Government. 

Communication at Community level 

In a tribal area what sort of organisation is necessary for liaison 
in rural development between denominations, voluntary organi- 
sations, commerce, government agencies, etc? 

Local denominations working at 'grass-roots' level was sug- 
gested as the most practical way of making a start. If local 
ministers and lay leaders meet together to consider what are 
the local problems and what improvements can be made to rural 
life, some practical ideas will emerge which can be the basis 
of a local programme. Other local agencies can then be drawn 
in to assist with expertise, demonstrations, etc. Tliis is really 
an informal survey of the situation, and is likely to have the 
support of the people because they are involved and the pro- 
gramme is at their level. 

Women's organisations are widespread in rural areas and the 
structure already exists for co-operation together in joint pro- 
grammes. 

African Councils ~ Local Government Authorities. Mr. Elking- 
ton gave an account of the philosophy and policy of blanketing 
Rhodesia with Local Government Authorities within which the 
hopes and aspirations of the local people can be considered and 
programmes developed and financed from a tax base. 

These local councils will be responsible for local development 
and will have the means and authority for planning and imple- 
mentation. 

In addition the district *team' under the chairmanship of the 
local District Commisioner consists of government experts who 
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are concerned with various aspects of development. In many 
districts non-government representatives would be welcome as 
members of district 'teams'. This liaison could help to build up 
mutual understanding and trust. 

€kM)rdination between programmes 

How can the churches co<operate together in rural extension/ 
development programmes — sharing stuff/resources, joint ac- 
tion? 

Joint Training courses — when people of various denomina- 
tions come together it is a very practical way of establishing mu- 
tual understanding and fellowship between people of different 
denominations. 

This ecumenical work at *grass-roots' level is vital to over- 
come competition between denominations which leads to over- 
lapping in personnel, money and effort which is wasteful and 
unnecessary. 

Co-operation is suggested rather than 'co-ordination' which 
fanplies control. Co-operation means the willingness to work 
together without suspicion of each other's motives. 

Co-operation in practical activities starting at the local 'grass- 
roots' level is more likely to be successful than trying to force 
co-operation from the top. 

Linking rural training programmes and extension 
How to ensure that what is learned at training courses is suc- 
cessfully put into practice in the field. Many training institutions 
have a large sum of money invested in staff, buildings and 
equipment. An obligation is felt to ensure a maximum through- 
put of students, and there does not seem to be time to carry out 
adequate follow-up. 

Relating tr^ning to local conditions is extremely important. 
This implies that trainers mus*. adapt their programmes to the 
needs of the trainees and the environment in which they live. 

Survey of needs, training and foUow-np is the ideal training 
system — rather than a programme of stereotyped courses. 

In order to train effectively it is necessary: 

1. to research the^ctual needs and problems of every group 
of trainees; 

2. design a training course to meet those particular needs and 
problems; 

3. involve in the course those who will follow-up training in 
the field e.g. leaders, demonstrators, experts, etc. 
Carefnl selection of trainees i.e., those who will implement 

what they are taught, is essential. Pollow-up is often best car- 
ried out (at least partly) by sta^ trainers who can visit trair jes, 
see exactly how the training is being applied and suggest hn- 
provements.. 
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Possible areas of co-operation witb government agencies 

What assistance is desired from various government agencies 
bytlie churches? 

Technical advice and help is available from various government 
agencies throughout the rural areas. 

Government policy of community development and local gov- 
ernment is rejected by many people and this creates proble*ns 
of co-operation in development. The Branch of Community 
Development Training is willing to organise seminars to establish 
commimication between the church workers involved in rural 
development and those government officials concerned with 
community development/local government. 
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EXTENSION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Discussion Group Reports 



Group 1 

Assessment of Rural Problems and Programmes 
Rapporteur: MrAV.C, Fluster 

Most of the discussion in this group centred on the human pro- 
blems of development. It was felt that this area of development 
is often the key to success in solving more obviously practical 
problems. 

Problems and solutions were considered as follows: 

1. There is often a lack of involvement by those people who most 
need help and at whom the programme is aimed. It is sug- 
gested that the attitude by church workers from the beginning 
should be **with" the people rather than "for" the people. This 
means that every effort should be made to encourage local 
involvement and leadership. 

2. Very often projects are only partially successful because of 
a failure to communicate adequately with the people in such 
a way that they understand the purpose of the proposed 
project and how it can better their standard of living. 

This suggests the need for careful selection and training of m 
personnel involved in the promotion of development program- 
mes. Change agents must have the respect and affection of 
the people with whom they work. They, also must have re- 
spect and love for the whole person. A genuine love of God 
and neighbour was seen as indispensable for building mutual 
confidence. . . 

3. There are various grounds for mistrust of those who initiate 
development programmes. This mistrust frequently leads to 
apathy and resentment against the programme. 

The group pointed out that we are all victims of habit and 
tend to cling to things we are familiar with. Trust will only 
come when the organisers of new programmes really make an 
'Effort to get to know the people, their customs and the local 
area. This basic ground work — assessment of the situation — 
provides the opportunity to establish mutual trust and respect. 

4. It is noticeable that lack of interest in and understanding of 
projects by the men frequently leads to failure. 

It is important that this problem should be faced, and a par- 
ticular effort should be made to assure men that they are 
needed in new programmes. They should be involved con- 
structively in new undertakings and should also be kept in- 
formed and made aware of the value of women^s programmes. 

5. Illiteracy is also seen as one important factor in the rejection 
of new ideas. It was proposed that literacy should not be 
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considered as a separace programme but must be related and 
adapted to over-all development programmes. 

6. A serious practical problem is the absence of adequate water 
supplies in many rural areas both for agriculture and for 
health. 

More training and development projects are needed to make 
the best use of existing water supplies. However, in order 
to tackle this widespread and important problem more careful 
study is needed. (FoUow-up committee from Conference?) 

7. The problem of imemployment amongst rural school-leavers 
is of such magnitude that it did not permit adequate discus- 
sion. However, the need was expressed for more vocational type 
of training courses (even in the Senior Secondary school cur- 
riculum). This type of training could equip students with skills 
which would be useful in rural areas even if they could not 
find paid employment. 

(In the plenary session it was suggested that school leavers 
should be discouraged from drifting to town by their parents. 
However, other speakers pointed out that young people are 
forced to go back to seek work in town because many rural 
areas are already overcrowded and there is no spare land 
to allocate to young people for farming.) 
The problem of mutual trust and conHdence between rural 
Church workers and the people was considered in plenary session. 
Association between government agencies and the church work- 
ing in similar aspects of rural devdi^ment can lead to the Afri- 
can people mistrusting church workers. It was felt that this was 
due to a misunderstanding by African people which can be over- 
come by church workers living and working closely with them. 

During this plenary discussion the conference passed a special 
recommendation noting that: 

THE PROBLEMS OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT ARE UR- 
GENT. THE NEED FOR IMMEDIATE, B UT CA REFUL AND 
UNDERSTANDING ACTION TO COPE WITH THE SITUA- 
TION IS IMPRESSED ON THE CHURCH AND OTHER 
AGENCIES INVOLVED IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Recommendations 

Assessment of Rural Problems and Programmes. 

1. More adequate training facilities are needed by Church 
workers to ensure better technical knowledge and appropriate 
methods of presentation. 

2. It is strongly recommended that Government development 
programmes should refrain from deliberate political bias. 

3. Research and further action is required to ensure more ade- 
quate supplies of water in drought areas. 

(The Victoria/Midlands Consultation noted that there is deHni- 
tely a lack of the proper type of education, a lack of confidence 



and initiative, a ladc of sdfrdiance and rtalisation of local na- 
tural and financial resources,) 



Group 2 

EstabUsUac Conunnidcatioa at the local level 
Rapporteur: Mr. Stone 

The group considered that th^ local level implied direct com- 
munication with the family unit and covered an area involving 
the local church and its sphere of influence. 

Cwnmunication was viewed as a two-way process In which 
the people were involved in communicating back to devel<H>ment 
organisaticms* 

In general It was proposed that the local church should do 
as much as possible to bring together aU the local people with 
an interest hi development. This would include: (when feasible) 
community leaders, chiefs, headmen, other denomtaations. 
women's groups, men's organisations, government extension 
agents and possibly African Coundis. 

Three problems and possible solutions were visualised: 

1, It had been suggested ta the introductory plenary session that 
a vehicle for local ccwununication already existed ta local 
African councils* This suggestion was rejected by the group 
as unacceptable for various reasons, e.g.: 

— African Councils are imposed from the t<^. 
Taxes are imposed without true representation. 

— The people see or realise no apparent benefits from the 
taxes. 

— The word 'Council' has unfortunate connotations. 

- ' Harassment of small scale development projects by gov- 
ernment officials is viewed by Africans as an attempt to 
force Councils on them. 
I Instead the group suggested that a different framework was 

I needed for communication and to bring the various aspects of 

development together at the local level. 
I The church (local denominations) is visualised as the innovator 

or 'enabler* for action. This locsl organisation would not neces- 
sarily toitlate action programmes but would create a cUmate 
withte which co-opeiatlon and action could develop. The various 
denomtaations should actively supp<Ml the formation of such 
local 'enabler* groups. 

2. It was suggested that the best technique for communication 
with the smallest unit — the person — to to involve hhn in 

I ' small pilot projects. 

I 3. Solvtag the problem of obtainmg and dissemtaattag informa- 

I tion at the local level depends ta the first instance on buildtag 

I • trust between taitiators of projects and the local people. Once 
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this has been esUblished information should be available 
frwn a 'knowledge centre*. This information can then be 
adapted to local conditions. 

Recommendations 

Establishing Communicatim at the Local Level. 

1. Local churches should form a 'Rural Develc^ment Group* to 
meet as 'enabler* for develc^ment programmes in their area. 

2. People involved in these Rural Development Groups must have 
access to training, resources, information and active support 
f rcmi the hierarchy of their church. 

3. That communication for development at local level be en- 
couraged by the Church in an all-inclusive, ecumenical man- 

i ner. 

In the plenary session it was suggested that church worke» 
should attempt to establish a working relationship with govern- 
ment agricultural extension agents where conditions allow. 



Group 3 

CkMrdlnatton Between Programmes 
Bftpporteur: Miss Ndebele 

j A programme was described as a sequence of planned events 

carried out by Church or other organisations. Co-ordination of 
prognunmes was thought desirable to avoid overlapping and 
dupllcatiwi of effort and thus to economise scarce resources. 
CoH>rdination which is undertaken co-operatively can also Im- 

I prove relationships between people and organisations by avoiding 

competiticm and jealousy. It is also desirable to bring local people 
together In joint programmes rather than fragmenting the 
community. 

The group suggested that the best basis for co-ordination at 
J higher levels Is toitial co-operation and agreement on aims at 

I the grass-roots level. 

j Three problems in co-ordination were considered: 

j 1. The churches and voluntary organisations may have different 

j policies compared with government agencies working in the 

; same field. It is difficult to reconcile these policies so as tc 

I achieve meanbigf ul co-ordination of training and other activi- 

! ties. However a positive effort should be made to achieve 

j cooperation at various levels. 

I 2. There are also problems of vertical communication — general 

I ly a one-way flow of information from the top to 'grass-roots* 

I level both In the churches and government agencies. 

A possible answer is to publicise successful local development 
schemes. This could lead to co-operation between various 
organisations at higher levels. 




3. There Is a lack of c<H>peration between individual extension 
workers from all agencies. It is suggested that there should 
be more basic research in th'* planning of programmes, and 
possible areas of co-operation should be investigated. 
The problem of providing women extension workers for rural 
development programmes was discussed at some length in the 
plenary session. It was pointed out that there are 'women ad- 
visers* working in the rural areas who are attached to the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs. In addition the Branch of Com- 
munity Development Training provides training courses In home 
economics at Domboshawa and at other training centres. Council 
Clinics supported by the Ministry of Health also have a travel- 
ling nurse working In the Council area. 

Reconunendations 

1. The establishment of a knowledge centre/clearing house for 
rural development was urged. Conference participants must 
also pass on the suggestions and recommendations of the 
Conference to others working in rural development. 

2. Church and government must be convinced of the need to 
provide more women extension workers for rural development. 

Group 4 

Training schemes and Extension 
Rapporteur: Mr. E. Rempel 

The question of how training and extension can be linked to 
ensure that what Is learned at training courses Is successfully 
put Into practice in the field was discussed under three questions: 

How to establish pHoHtles? 

How to maintain contact? 

How to select trainees? 

1, The problem of establishing priorities In training and rural 
development is part of the whole problem of discovering what 
are the real needs of the people with whom you are Involved. 
The solution Is to establish trust and confidence between the 
agent /organisation and the people concerned. The best way 
to build this trust/confidence Is to start a small project that 
worics. The agent/organlsatlon can then visualise problems 
(and priorities) from the viewpoint of the people. 

2. There are several facets to the problem of maintaining contact 
with trainees and their subsequent activities and problems. 
The organisation should build refresher courses Into Its train- 
ing programmes and recall previous trainees at regular inter- 
vals, (particularly necessary for paid agents). An alternative 
is to visit trainees In the home/working sltuaUon. In either 
case a dynamic organisation will evolve new ideas and prac- 
tices which can be presented to Its previous trainees. 
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In addition it is suggested that group traini^^f: (from a local 
area) leads to group solidarity in the implementati<m of what 
is taught (c.f. individual training). 
3. .More attention must be paid to the selection of trainees for 
training courses. This is a big problem as indicated by the 
fact that some people are frequent participants at training 
courses and yet do not adopt the practices which are taught. 
Points to take into account In selecting trainees for courses 
were outlined as follows: 

• " Select people who have already demonstrated a definite 
interest in the subject not people who merely happen 
to be free and wish to have a trip to a training centre and 
thereby achieve status. 

— If possible the group should select who they wish to be 
trained. The trainee will then feel an obligation to the 
group to practi.se and pass on what is learned, 

— ' Actual leaders in the community may not have the time 

to attend many courses. Because of this it may be neces- 
sary for the organisation agent to alter the pattern of 
training to suit the people concerned. 
' - Avoid training people in practices/ideas they cannot put 
into effect immediately. 

— The term 'leadership training' is misleading. It does not 
convey to the participants what is intended. What is needed 
is the selection of innovators. This term described the type 
of people who will put into practice what they learn. 

A guide for the selection of participants would be useful. 
(What the course is about, the type of person required 
for training, and what is expected of the trainee when the 
course is over.) This would be valuable when the person 
responsible for selection of trainees Is not the trainer, 
e.g. when a Minister is asked to select people for a course. 

— Group training is recommended because of group pres- 
sures and strong jealousies which may exist in a communi- 
ty. (This may explain the success of savings clubs.) 

Recommendations 

Linking: Training Schemes and Extension 

1. Each conference participant has a duty to report back the 
Conference findings to local groups at home. 

2. Strong consideration be given to the training of church 
leaders — in particular lay leaders, :;vho are part of rural 
communities and have the same problems as the rest of Oie 
rural population, 

3. An effort should be made in the various areas to initiate 
ecumenical discussion on rural development and involve 
voluntary organisations and government agencies. 



Group 5 

Qovemmeat Afeaeies: Possible Atom of Co-openitioa 
R^^porteur: Bin. EL Joy Lowe 

The problem* of c>op«raUon between the Church and govern- 
meat sgencies in rural development were discussed under three 
headings: 

1. There is a lack of communication betwen chiu*ch and govern- 
ment agencies and a need to pass information from one to the 

other. _ ^ . 

Mr. B.D. EUdngton (Branch of Community Development 
Training) offered to organise semin^ to encourage two-way 
communication between government depsHments and church 
organisations involved in rural development This constructive 
approach was accepted by the group. 

2. In the field rural developm.'int there is lack of confidence 
and trust between: 

a) Government and church leaders. 

b) Officials responsible for conununity development and the 
people. 

c) Africans and Europeans. 

d) The Ministry of Internal Affairs and the people in the 
Tribal Trust Lands. 

It is suggested that the churches should be given more infor- 
mation by government agencies c<Miceming ^t>cal projects and 
plans. The churches in turn should keep District Commis- 
sioners Informed about projects in which they are involved. 
It would seem that the flrst move should rest with the 
churches — because they are involved in the Conference. 

3. There are wide difference in the approach to rural develop- 
ment. The government agencies tend to work from the top 
downwards, while the churches try to work from 'grass-roots* 
level upwsjrds. 

Tlie group suggested that a fundamental change was neces- 
sary and that M aspects of rural development should be 
transferred from the Ministry of Internal Affairs to some 
other department, because the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
is viewed with such deep distrust by the majority ot rural 
people* 

In the plenary discussicm it w ^ suggested that the churches 
can act as Intermediaries with those rural people who do not 
want to work with government agencies. The churches can 
forward people's feelings to the government agencies and 
vice versa. 

Several speakers noted the apparent lack of Africans in the 
middle and upper levels of extension services for African 
rural areas and considered tbis to be a weakness. 
The point was also made that unless the top officials in govern- 
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ment extension services for Africans are deeply concerned 
for the people they will not be aUe to plan and carry through 
successful projects. 



Recommendations 

Government Agencies: Possible Areas of Co-operation. 

1. That the churches represented at the Conference co-operate 
' in any seminars aranged on this tc^ic by the Branch of Com- 
munity Development Training. 

2. That this Conference asks the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
for a clear statement of its position regarding Church in- 

i volvement in socio-eccmomic developm^t *ehemes in the 

f rural areas. The churches are keen to co-operate and not to 

\ compete or duplicate. (Sometimes there are proUems with 

r difficult District Commissicmers* who incidentally are oft^ 

i chosen for their initiative. It should be noted that the churches 

\ could often act as intermediaries with the pe<^le.} 

j 3. This Conference recommends to the Government that all 

^ existing extension services concerned with various aspects 

I of development in the rural areas should be incorporated in 

one Ministry of Rural Development — separate from the 
I Ministry of Internal Affairs. 

f The Ministry of Internal Affairs should be limited to ad- 

I ministration only. 
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PROPOSALS FOR ECUMENICAL ACTION 
Introductory Symposium 

Contributors tt he Symposium: Miss O. Mukuna, Most Rev, 
Donal Lamont, i».ev. G. Owen Lloyd, Mr. S. Manguni 
Chairman : Rev. L. Blomquist 

A brief summary is given of each speaker's personal views on 
the role the Church should play in rural development and joint 
action in this field. 

The Chairman, Rev. L. Blomquist opened the Symposium by 
expressing his gratitude that the split between the churches 
is healing, and has progressed so far that we can all come 
together for the development of people. This augurs well for 
the future. 

Bishop Lamont 

The church has to preach a full doctrine — we must be thorough- 
ly involved with the full development of the whole man every- 
where. We cannot stand aside without being accused of 
preaching pie in the sky. Our work is to produce a more human 
existence and a more humane way of life for all men. 

It is a peculiar charisma of the church to provide a global 
vision of man and humanity's needs. It can be said that succes- 
sive governments in Rhodesia have taken a very keen and prac- 
tical interest in the preservation of natural resources. However, 
there is more to rural development than the development of 
agriculture. The distribution of the economy and land must also 
be considered. 

As a Christian one must be involved in the shaping of society. 
For example, we should be concerned to preserve family life - 
which is broken up by a system where husbands and wives are 
separated for long periods. We should be also concerned with 
the provision of adequate facilities for people in rural areas. 

I am a member of the Catholic Church's Secretariat for the 
promotion of Christian unity. I am happy to report that in recent 
years the Christian churches have united in a magnificent effort 
to pool their resources in tackling the problems that affect man- 
kind and which should be the concern of every man who is 
dignified by the name of Christian. 

Miss O. Makana 

I see ecumenism as a coming together of different denominations 
for the purpose of understanding, planning and working to- 
gether — involving people striving for the same goals. 

In Rhodesia various churches and denominations have been 
undertaking rural development programmes in an isolated man- 
ner. It is now time to come together to serve the people of an 
area on an ecumenical basis. 
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A knowledge centre/clearing house established as a result 
of this Conference would assist ecumenical action in a very prac* 
tical way. 

Mr. S. Manguni 

The ecumenical movement has brought Christians together 
throughout the world. 

In Rhodesia there many aspects of rural development where 
the churches can work together. For example, overseas funding 
agencies often consider the number of people involved when 
assessing whether to give financial support to a project. 

Several churches could work together in the promotion of a 
project for the good of all the people in their area — Christians 
and non-Christians. 

At one time I found it difficult to work with Catholic priests 
because of my Methodist upbringing, but we now work very 
closely together. For example, there is close co-operation in 
visiting the sick in hospital. 

The training centre at Hlekweni has been operating on an 
ecumenical basis for some time. Church ministers recruit lay 
leaders with various interests for short practical training courses 
at Hlekweni. In this way we are establishing sound Christian 
leaders who will remain in their areas. 

We now have the opportunity to work together to establish 
a Christian community in Rhodesia. 

l^v. G. Owen-Lloyd 

There are two aspects of obtaining financial support for rural 
development projects which must be considered. Firstly the 
element of local support is essential. Very often this must be in 
the form of monetary contribution. Local participation is absolu- 
tely essential if development is to be genuine and longlasting. 
This is a safe-guard against the impositicm of foreign ideas, 
which will not work in the local circumstances. 

The second element is that of terminality. Despite the need for 
long term aims, projects must be planned in achievable phases. 
For example mission farms have not been developed in this way 
- " there have been no well defined phases of development within 
which tenants could work. 

Finally, as Christians ultimately we must point out that the 
purpose of the Church is evangelisation. Development is prepara- 
tion to evangelisation — unless we see it as such it is meaning- 
less to us as Christians. Economic growth and development must 
be seen in relation to the ultimate purpose of man which is to 
glorify God. 

One can also see evangelisation as leading to development 
Development is thus preparatory to and consequent upon 
evangelisation. The problem of the church is to bring both aspects 
of development within the ministry of the church. 
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ECUMENICAL ACTION IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Discussion 

Oronp Reports 

Following the introductory symposium on "Proposals for Ecu- 
menical Action" the Conference divided into three discussion 
groups. 

Each group was asked to consider the role of the Church !n 
rural development and to focus on recommendations for co- 
ordination of activities and proposals for organisation and action 
to achieve proposed co-ordination. 

In order to avoid repetitious reporting and discussion, only 
Group 1 reported in detail, the other group reports were then 
limited to any additional recommendations. 

Becommendatioiis for Joint Church Action in Baral Development: 
Co-ordination — Organisation and Action 

Gronp 1 

1. It is recommended tliat regular news bnlletins should be 
drcnlated at local, regional and national levels. 

In plenary discussion it was made clear that emphasis was 
placed on production of local bulletins describing rural develop- 
ment activities, which would be circulated to higher levels. 

It was also suggested that information on rural development 
projects should be made available to the local and national press. 
The periodical Projects and People published twice yearly by the 
Branch of Community Development IVaining is also willing to 
publish articles by voluntary organisations. 

2. Regular ^r^rt-baek* meetings are necessary at both local 
and regional levels. 

These meetings between various denominations and organisa- 
tions involved in rural development are necessary for the flow 
of informaticm and to evaluate the effectiveness of various pro- 
posals and projects. 

It was suggested that regional level meetings might be or- 
ganised under the auspices of 'Christian Care' — an ecumenical 
social action group. 

3. The Conference should assist the Chnrch in Rhodesia with a 
Statement on the Theological Basis for Christian Involvement 
in Development. 

Although various documents have been prepared outlining 
'The Theology of Development* (e.g., SODEPAX) it was agreed 
that a simple statement on the subject should be prepared for 
Ciiristians in Rhodesia. 

Dr. Norman Thomas agreed to convene an ad hoc committee 
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from the various churches which subsequently prepared the 
statement. (Appendix eight) 

4. Whilst the Church must lieep its own identity, we encourage 
the denominations to break down the conunnnication barriers 
by inviting government officials to meetings and Informal 
gatherings, not necessarily in their official capacities, but as 
individuals. 

Discussion centred on the necessity for the Church to preserve 
Its autonomy, but at the same time it seeks harmonious rela- 
tionships with government. The church considers that all people 
are the children of Grod. - 

Group 2 

5. All denominations must be made aware at the top level of 
the urgency of the problems of rural development. Each 
denomination should appoint a senior official to be responsible 
for the promotion of rural development activities. This is a 
prior requirement for snccessfal widespread rural development 
at local level. 

The plenary session proposed that this recommendation be 
drawn to the attention of heads of denominations by Conference 
participants, by a report from the Conference to individual heads 
of churches and by a report to meetings of heads of churches. 

6. 'Christian Care* should be the basis for co-ordination between 
the churches in rural devebpment both at national and re- 
gional levels. Other bodies working in the same area should 
also be invited as observers to 'Christian Care* meetings. 

It was noted that 'Christian Care' has branches in Manicaland, 
Matabeleland, Midlands and Salisbury. 

The Conference nominated the following participants to an 
enlarged 'Christian Care' committee in order to follow-up Con- 
ference recommendations: 

Mra. J Chitombo, Mrs. E. Joy Lowe, Mrs. A. Horsfall, Miss 
S. Ndebele, Bro. J. Huber. 

7. At local levels churches should co-operate with other local 
churches and organisations within their area of influence. 

Group 3 

8. People involved in actual field work shonld be invited to 
regional meetings. 

It was pointed out that a weakness of many meetings at higher 
levels is that the participants very often are ^administrators, 
talkers and theorists with no first hand contact with the people 
or their problems. It is also necessary to involvt those with first 
hand practical experience. 

9. Finally, Conference participants were urged to return to their 
home stations and inform ethers about the Conference find- 
ings. 



UST OF CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATIONS 



(Editor's Note: Despite a certain amount of repetition and overlap- 
ping, (e.g. organisation for communication) the conference recom- 
mendations are given in full, because it is considered this will be 
useful to Conference participants and others involved in their im- 
plementation.) 

TRAINING SCHEMES 

Rand Crafts and Intermediate Technology 

1. A committee should be set up from the Conference to im- 
plement Conference resolutions. 

2. Training schemes: 

a) Information on existing training schemes should be writ- 
ten up immediately by the mission concerned, and at the 
expense of that mission. This information should be made 
available to all interested groups. 

b) A 'Village Technology Handbook' should be produced for 
Rhodesia. 

c) A small central office should be established as a clearing 
house for information. 

d) An Intermediate Technology Development Company should 
be formed. 

3. An organisation such as 'Devcraft' should be initiated to 
stimulate production and marketing of rural arts, crafts and 
industries. 

The Role of Women and Women^s Programmes 

1. There should he greater joint planning (inter-denomination) 
in women's programmes. 

2. Whenever possible African men should be involved in family 
counselling. 

Training Church Personnel at various levels 

1. All existing leadership programmes for clergy and iaity should 
be evaluated in relation to the need to develop a more demo- 
cratic style of leadership. 

2. The church should provide more training programmes in 
'group dynamics'. 

3. The constitutions of organisations should stipulate the length 
of term of office of each leader and i-otation of leadership. 

4. Existing church training programmes must he evaluated from 
the point of view that training for leadership in rural develop- 
ment is life-long, and involves problem-solving and working 
with groups — rather than merely acquiring factual knowl- 
edge. 
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5. Church training programmes must be based on the 'discovery 
method' whenever possible, and must be related to the real 
life problems of people in the rural areas. There should be 
a considerable time (possibly a year) of practical work in 
rural areas either before or during seminary training. 

Teacher training Colleges and Rural Junior Secondary Schools 

1. More emphasis should I>e placed on the teaching of agriculture 
in rural schools and teacher training colleges. Schools should 
seek more assistance with agricultural projects from outside 
experts. 

2. The church should take a major role in assisting school- 
leavers to continue in agriculture after they have left school, 
e.g. training schemes on a self-supporting basis on mission 
farms. 

It was also recommended that the attention of the Ministry 
of Education should be drawn to: 

a) Problems involved in relating Junior Secondary Schools 
to the local environment — points raised by the Victoria/ 
Midlai\ds Consultation. 

b) the uniuitisfactory practice of posting urban trained teach- 
ers to work in rural areas. 

Existing Training Schemes: Co-ordination and Expansion 

1. There are similar problems within the same area, for this 
reason local development committees representative of the 
various churchss should be set up. This liaison at the area 
level could ove^'^ome the problem of isolation and lead to the 
co-ordination of resources and expertise. 

A national body should liaise with area conmiittees, but the* 
actual work and development should arise from the area level. 

2. A 'knowledge centre'/clearing house should be established. 
This is an essential need which could be set up on a small scale 
with minimum initial fundmg. 

3. The heads of rural missions must be encouraged to become 
involved in rural training schemes and development projects. 

EXTENSION AND DEVELOPMENT 

Assessment of Bora! Problems and Programmes 

1. More adequate tracing facilities are needed by Church 
workers to ensure better technical knowledge and appropriate 
methods of presentation. 

2. It is strongly recommended that Government development 
programmes should refrain from deliberate political bias. 

3. Research and further action is recjuired to ensure more ade- 
quate supplies of water in drought areas. 
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The Conference in plenary session also passed the following 
special recommendation : 
The problems of mrai development are urgent. The need lor 
immediate, but careful and understanding action to cope with 
the situation is impressed on tiie Church and other agencies 
involved in rural development. 

Establishing Conminnicalion at the Local level 

1. Local churches should form a 'Rural Development Group* to 
meet as 'enabler* for development programmes in their area. 

2. People involved in these 'Rural Development Groups' must 
have access to training, resources, information and active 
support from the hierarchy of their church. 

3. That commxmication for development at local level be en- 
couraged by the church in an all-inclusive, ecumenical manner. 

Co-ordination between Progranunes 

1. The establishment of a knowledge centre/clearing house for 
rural development was urged. Conference participants must 
also pass on the suggestions and recommendations of the 
Conference to others working in rural development. 

2. Church and government must be convinced of the need to 
provide more women extension workers for rural develop- 
ment. 

Unking: Training Schemes and Development 

1. Bach conference participant has a duty to report back the 
Conference findings to local groups at hwne. 

2. Strong consideration be given to the training of church leaders 
— in particular lay leaders, who are part of rural communi- 
ties, and have the same problems as the rest of the rural 
population. 

3. An effort should be made in the various areas to initiate ecu- 
menical discussion on rural development and involve voluntary 
organisations ai^ government agencies. 

Government Agencies: Possible areas of oo-operation 

1. That the churches represented at the Conference co-operate 
in any seminars arranged on this topic by the Branch of Com- 
munity Development Training. 

2. That this Conference asks the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
for a clear statement of its position regarding church involve- 
ment in socio-economic development schemes in the rural 
areas. The churches are keen to co-operate and not to compete 
or duplicate. 

3. This conference recommends to the Government that all exist- 
ing extension services concerned with various aspects of 
development in the rural areas should be incorporated in one 
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Ministry of Rural Development — separate from the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs. 

The Ministry of Internal Affairs should be limited to adminis- 
tration only. 

ECUMENICAL ACTION IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

1. Regular news bulletins should be circulated at local, regional 
and national levels. 

2. Regular report back meetings are necessary at both local and 
regional levels. 

3. The Conference should assist the Church in Rhodesia with 
a statement on the theological basis for Christian involvement 
in development. (Appendix eight) 

4. While the church must keep its own identity, we encourage 
the denominations to break down communication barriers by 
inviting government officials to meetings and informal gather- 
ings, not necessarily in their official capacities, but as in- 
dividuals. 

' 5. All denominations must be made aware at the top level of 

* the urgency of the problems of rural development. E3ach deno- 

\ raination should appoint a senior official to be responsible for 

I the promotion of rural development activities. This is a prior 

1 requirement for si'.ccessful widespread rural development at 

the local level. 

0. 'Christian Care' should be the basis for co-ordination between 
\ the churches in rural development, both at national and 

regional levels. Other bodies working in the same area should 
be invited as observers to 'Christian Care* meetings, 
i 7. At local levels churches should co-operate with other local 

churches and organisations within their area of influence. 
8. People involved in actual fieldwork should be invited to re- 
gional meetings. 

! 9. Finally, Conference participants were Urged to return to their 

t home stations and inform others about the Conference find- 

ings. 
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APPENDIX ONE 
WORKING CONFERENCE 
THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMME 

Sunday, August 27th. The University of Rhodesia. 

5.00 pjn. Arrival of participants at the Warden's OfHce, 
Manfred Hodson Hall. 

6.30 p.m. Dhmer. 

INVOCATION AND WELCOME: Professor 
Robert Craig, Principal of the University of 
OHentation: Rev. A. Jolson, S.J. and Mr. George 
A. Smith. 

i) Conference Procedures. 

ii) Aims of the Conference. 

Monday^ Aug^ist 28th. 

Theme: Training Schemes. 

8.00 a.m. Devotions: Rev. John Burgess. 

8.15 a.m. The Church and Rural Development': Some 

Suggestions' Dr. E.F. Schumacher. 
9.00 ajn. Introductory Panel Discussion on Training 

Schemes. Chairman: Rev. A. Jolson, SJ. 

Participants: Dr. E.F. Schiunacher» Rev. W.A. 

Hoskins, Bfr. J. Bishop, Rev. L. Blomquist, Miss 

S. Ndebele. 
10.00 a.m. Tea. 

10.30 a.m. Discussion Groups: 'Training Schemes'. 

1. Rural Crafts and Intermediate Technology. 

2. The Role of Women and Women's Prograip- 
mes. 

3. Trahiing Church Personnel at various levels. 

4. Teacher Training Colleges and Rural Junior 
Secondary Schools. 

5. Existing schemes: co-ordination and ex- 
pansion. 

12.45 p.m. Lunch. 

2.00 p.m. Plenary Session: discussion group reports and 

reconmiendations for action 
3.00 p.m. T^a. 

3.30 p.m. Plenary session (Contd). 
5.00 p.m. Close. 

There will be an exhibition of rural crafts and projects in the 
evening. 
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Tuesday, August 29th. 

Theme: Extension and Development in Riural Areas. 
8.00 a.m. Devotions: Rev. John Burgess. 
8.15 a.m. Introductory Panel Discussion on Extension and 
Development in the Rural Areas. 
Chairman: Mr. George Smith. 
Participants: Mrs. J. Chitombo, Mr. B. Henson, 
Mr. B.D. Elkington, Rev. L. Blomquist, Mr. J. 
Mhlanga. 

9.00 a.m. Discussion Groups: Extension and Development. 

1. Assessment: rural problems and programmes. 

2. Establishing communication at the local level. 

3. Co*ordination : between programmes. 

4. Linking: Training schemes and extension. 

5. Government agencies: possible areas of co> 
operation. 

10.00 a.m. Tea. 

10.30 a.m. Discussion Groups (Contd). 
12.45 a.m. Limch. 

2.00 p.m. Plenary Session: Discussion group reports and 

recommendations for action. 
3.00 p.m. Tea. 

3.30 pjn. Plenary Session (Contd). 
5.00 p.m. Close. 

8.15 p.m. Public Lecture: 'Guidelines for Rural Develop- 
ment*. Dr. E.F. Schumacher. 

Wednesday, August 30th. 

Theme: Ecumenical Action in Rural Development. 
8.00 a.m. Devotions: Rev. John Burgess. 
8.15 a.m. Symposium: Proposals for Ecumenical Action. 
Chairman : Rev. L. Blomquist 
Participants: Bfr. S. Mangunl, Most Rev. Donal 
Lamont, Rev. G.O. Lloyd, Miss 0. Mukuna. 
9,00 a.m. Discussion Groups: Eknlmenical Action. 

a) The Role of the Church in Rural Develop* 
ment: present position and proposals for the 
next decade. 

b) Co-ordination necessary: national, regional, 
local. 

c) Organisation and action required. 
10.00 a.m. Tea. 

10.30 ajn. Discussion Groups (Contd). 
11.00 a.m. Plenary Session: Discussion group reports and 

recommendations for action. 
2.00 p.m. Plenary Session: Follow-up arrangements, sum- 
ming up and closing of the Conference. 
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APPENDIX TWO 
LIST OF DELEGATES AND PARTICIPANTS 



Name / Church or Orfaatetloii 

ATWELL, Colonell R. 

The S^vation Army 
BAKA, PX.M. 

Associated Churches of 

Christ - New Zealand 
BARBARA, Sister G. 

Anglican 
BHEBHE» L. 

Y.W.C.A. - Rhodesia 
BISHOP, J.W.S. 

Presbyterian 

BJORNDAL, Major S. 
The Salvation Army 

Bix)MQUIST, L. 

Methodist Rural and 
Industrial Development 

BOILEAU, P. M. 

ALOR - Adult Literacy 
Organisation of Rhod. 

BOZONGWANA, Rev. W. 
Anglican 

BURGESS, J. 

Anglican 
CHAMBARA, M. 

United Methodist 

CHIMBGAKDA, D.. 
United Methodist 

CHITOMBO, Mrs. J. 

United Methodist 
CHOTO, Mrs. J. 

United Methodist 
CLAIRCOURT, D.J^. 

Methodist Rural and- 

Industrial Development 

DHLAKAMA, A. 

United Church of Christ 

• ELKINGTON, BJ). 

Branch of Community £ 
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Address 

P.O. Box 24, 
Salisbury 

Epworth Theological College, 
P.O. Box H. 97, Hatfield 

St. James Mission, 

P.O. Box 23, Nyamandlovu 

St. Patrick's Mission, 

P. Bag 9030, Gwelo 

P.O. Box 8198, Causeway, 

Salisbury 

P.O. Box 33, 
Sinoia 

Private Bag P 7024, 
Umtali 

Adult Literacy Organisation, 

Shepperton House, 

94 Cameron Street, Salisbury 

St. Cyprian's Church, 
P.O. Heany Junction 

St. Paul's Rectory, 
Marlborough 

Old Umtali Mission, 
P. Bag P 7024, Umtali 

Nyadiri Mission 

P. Bag 636 E, Salisbury 

P.O. Mutambara 

P. Bag 636 E, Salisbury 

Old Umtali Mission 
P. Bag P 7024, Umtali 

P.O. Mt. Silinda. ^ 

P.O. Box 7724, Causeway, 
'.Salisbury 



Name / Church or OrfmniHatlon AddMM 



i 
I 

V 

\ 



ELSENER. R6V. J. 

Roman Catholic 
FINSTER, W.C. 

United Methodist 
GALLAHUE. W. 

Catholic Church 
GRACE (Sister) 

Anglican 
HATENDI, Mrs. J. 

Methodist 
HENSON. B.R. 

Hlekweni - Friends Rural 

Training Centre 
HEYNS. Rev. P.H. 

Dutch Reformed Church 
HORSFALL. Mrs. A. 

R.C. Bishop's Conference 
HORSFALL. C. 

Natural Resources Board 
HOSKINS. WA. 

Methodist 
HUBER. Bro. J. 

Roman Catholic 
HUDDLESTONE. D. 

United Methodist 
INGHAM. J.H. 

Beit Trust 
JOLSON. Rev. A.J. 

School of Social Work 
LEGG. RX. 

Methodist 
LOWE, Mrs. J. 

United Church 

McNAMARA. Rev. P. 
Roman Catholic 

MAKUZWA. Rev. C. 
Methodist 

MANGUNI. S.K. 

Hlekweni . Friends Rural 
Development 

MANHIMANZI. J. 
Anglican 
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Bishop's House, 

P.O. Box 622. Gwelo 

Dendera Methodist Cmtre, 

P.O. Box 45. Mtoko 

Gandachibvuva Mission. 

P. Bag 701. Enkeldoom 

St. James Mission. 

P.O. Box 23. Nyamandblovu 

Sandringham Homecraft School. 

P.O. Box. Norton 

P.O. Box 708. 

Bulawayo 

Morgenster Mission. 
P.O. Morgenster 
P.O. Box 8027. 
Rusape 

P.O. Box 8070. Causeway. 
Salisbury 

P.O. Box 8298. Causeway. 
Salisbury 

Gokomere Mission. 
P.O. Fort Victoria 
Rusape Amoldine Mission. 
P.O. Box 196. Rusape 

18. Jameson Avenue. 
Salisbury 

Scho<rf of Social Work. 

P.O. Box 6622. Kopje. Salisbury 

Inter-Church Aid. 

P.O. Box 31190. Braamfontein 

Chikore Mission. 

P.O. Craigmore 

P.O. Box 3750. 
Salisbury 

Chimanza Mission. 
P.O. Box 69. Wedza 

66 Exchange Buildings. 
Bulawayo 

United College of Education. 
P. Bag T5392. Bulawayo 
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Nmme / Church c? Orfftniiiatlon AdareM 



MAPONDERA, H.E. 
Ranche House 
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MARAMBA. J.W. 

United Methodist 
MATTHEWMAN, Miss 

Women's Group Liaison 
MAVENGERE, WJI- 

Dutch Reformed Church 

MEW, K. 

Ranche House 

MHLANGA, 3M. 

United Church - S.A. 
MKWAKWANI. S. 

United Church 
MOYO, Major D. 

The Salvation Army 

MOYO, P. 

United Church - S.A. 

MTETWA. S.M. 

United Church - Rhod. 
MUCHANYAREI, M. 

United Church 
MUCHATUTA, L. 

Methodist 

MUNGAZI, Mrs. D. 

Methodist 
MUKONYORA, R.B. 

Rojran Catholic 
KfUKUNA, Miss O. 

Young Women's 

Christian Association 
MURRAY, B. 

Anglican 

MUTAMBARA, B.G. 
United Methodist 

MUZOREWA, P. D, 

Epworth • United Methodist 

NDEBELE, S. 

Hlekweni - Priendt: Rural 
Training Centre 

NEILSON, U.R. 

Devcraft (Pty) Ltd 
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Ranche House College, 
P.O Box 1880, Salisbury 
2pworth Theological College, 
P.O. Box H 97, Hatfield 
P.O. box 8465, Causeway, 
Salisbury 
Jichidza Mission 
P.O. Box 906C, Fort Victoria 
Uanche House College, 
PO. Box 1880, Salisbury 
Jnyati Mission Fam, 
V. Bag J 5114, Bulawayo 
Chikore Mission, 
P.O. Craigmore 
P.O. Box 14, 
Salisbury 

United College of Education 
P.O. Box T 5392, Bulawayo 
P. Bag 2, 
Mount Silinda 

Epworth Theological College 
P.O. Box H 97, Hatfield 
Epworth Mission, 
P. Bag H 100, Hatfield 

Old Umtali Mission, 
P.B. P 7024, Umtali 
Silveira House, 
P.O. Box 545, Salisbury 
^ O. Box 3170, 
Salisbury 



St. Faith's Mifaion, 
P.O. Box 3001., Rusap^ 
Nyakatsapa Mission 
P.O. Watsomba 

P.O. Box H 97, 
Hatfir'-* 

P.O. B ^v ^% 
Salisbr 

Box 311i Jraamfontein, 
Transvaal 



Name / Church or Orsmntetton AddivM 



O'NEIL, JP. 

Branch of Community Dev. 
PEADEN, R. 

Methodist 
PIRIE, Mrs. B. 

Adult Literacy 

Organisation 
REA, Mrs. K. 

Rhod, Christian Conference 
REMPEL, E. 

Botswana Christian 

Conference 

ROBINSON, DJL 

ROGERS, D. 
Methodist 

ROGERS, E.W. 

Bishop's Conference 

SCHUMACHER, Dr. E J'. 

I.T.D.G. . London 
SEOKE, R.J. 

Dutch Reformed Church 
SEPTEMBER, McD. 

Lutheran 

SHAW, A.F. 

Rhod. Counca of 

Social Service 
SMITH, GJV. 

Inst, of Adult Ed. - U.R. 

SODERSTROM, K.H. 
Luther>»> Church 

SOMKENCE, O. 
Anglican 

STONE, B. 

United Methodist 
TAYLOR, J.M. 

Agricultural Missions Inc 
TURNER, T. 

Anglican 

TUTSHANA, R.M. 
Anglican 



P. Bag 6201, 
Borrowdale 
Epworth Mission, 
P. Bag H 100, Hrtfield 
Shepperton House, 
94, Cameron Street, 
Salisbury 

Welsey Manse, 
1 Princes Road, Belvedere 
P.O. Box 208, 
Mochudi, Botswana 

Tall Trees, 
P.O. Ruwa 

P.O. Box H 100, 
Hatfield 

P. Bag 6622, Kopje 
Salisbury * 

Holcombe, Weald Way, 
Caterham, Surrey, U JC. 
P.O. Sikwane, 
Via Mochudi, Botswana 

P.O. Rorkes Drift, 
Natal 

16, Jameson Avenue, 
Salisbury 

P.O. Box MP 167, 
Mount Pleasant, Salisbury 

P.O. Box H 97, 
Hatfield 



St. Patrick's Mission 
P. Bag 9030, Gwelo 
Nyadiri Mission, 
P. Bag 636 E, Salisbury 

475, Riverside Drive, 
New York, N.Y. 10027 

St. Anne's Secondary School, 
Goto, Bag 8026, Rusape 

Transkei Council of Churches, 
P.O. Box 65, Umtata. S.A. 



Name / Church or OrganLsatlon 

THOMAS, N J:. 

United Methodist 
THOMPSON, Major A, 

Salvation Army 

VOS, Rev. J,L. 

Dutch Reformed Church 
WADDELOVE, Bro. F. 

Credit Union/Savings 

Clubs Movement 
WATT. Capt. J. 

The Salvation Army 
WUERMS, Fr. A. 

Roman Catholic 
WRIGHT, M. 

Rhod. Christian Conf , 
ZIMBIZI, J. 

Methodist (UK) 



Address 

Epworth Theological College, 
P.O. Box H 97, Hatfield 
P. Bag 211 A, 
Salisbury 
Gutu Mission 
P. Bag 901, Gutu 
P.O. Box 8409, 
Causeway, Salisbury 

Howard Hospital, 
P.O. Glendale 
P.O. Box 123, 
Shabani 

68, Carshalton Road, 
Marlborough 
P.O. Box H 97, 
Hatfield 
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APPENDIX THREE 
GUIDELINES FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Resume of a Fablic Lecture by: Dr. £*F* Sohamacher 



Dr. Schumacher indicated that he would attempt to discuss the 
very difficult problem of rural development in a wider — global 
perspective under five guidelines. 

He introduced his subject by asking what the reactions of a 
mythical space traveller might be to various imbalances if he 
were to visit the earth — e,g. 

— The wealth of tiie rich compared with the poverty of the poor. 

— The ability to land men on the moon compared with our in- 
ability to solve many of the ordinary problems of living. 

' ~ Raw materials leave factories greatly improved, while workers 
leave factories "greatly degraded. 

- - Many people depend utterly on machinery yet Industry has 

grown so vast that it is beyond the reach of those not already 
rich. 

The U.S.A. with 5,6% of the world's population requires 
40% of all the world's resources — it would appear to be 
foolish for the rest of the world to imitate the U^.A. 
- There is a shortage of jobs, the r<;ason advanced is a lack 
of capital — however, it is well known that you need more 
labour if you are short of capital. 
~ The rural people all want to live in towns, while those who 
have made any money want to get out o£ the towns. 

- - The countryside is becoming deserted, yet the great mass of 

humanity wishes to regain some contact with nature. 
~ - There are great advances in medicine but hospitals do not 

become emptier — now an increasing number of hospital beds 

are occupied by peo; '3 with mental illness. 
Dr. Schumacher then suggested that there is increasing aware* 
ness of these problems at the international level, and concern 
that we might be destroying the very basis for our existence. 
He posed two questions:' Have people become so materialistic 
that they put goods before people? Are they more interested 
m mass production rather than production by the masses? 

Development is concerned not simply with extrapolation of 
the present, but with making a really i^ame future and this 
involves not only the poor countries, but the over-developed 
countries as well. 

1. An appropriate scale of things 

Agricaitnre has three tasks: Firstly there is the economic need 
to produ<^ healthy food. Then there is the conservationist task 
to maintain the soil, the landscape and environment i.e. 
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beauty and permanence. Finally there is a third task for 
society to organise agriculture so that the land is accessible and 
the population can maintain contact with nature. 

Dr Schumacher c<Micluded that the trends in agriculture 
throughout the world are not in these directions, and tliese trends 

must be reversed, , , . . i * 

Industry involves litUe health or beauty, but at least there 
should be permanence. This is not the case today — industry 
is based on non-renewable fuels, the most prominent of which is 
oil. A gentler approach to the resource endowment of the world 

is required. , , 

Industry provides work which is necessary because.— 

1. Human beings need creative work to bring out their poten- 

tial. . J 

2. Work gives opportunity for social interaction between in- 
dividuals. ^ ^ , 1., i. ^ «j 

3. Work can provide certain necessary and desirable standards 

Dr ^^mnacher then developed the theme of evolving a social 
structure within which people can feel at home and tackle 'people- 
sized problems'. He suggested that the greatest problem in 
agriculture, industry and social organisation is 'giantism . Tlie 
slogan 'smaU is beautiful* implies recovering the human scale 

of things. . t 1 * 

For example the city of Salisbury gives the impression of 
being the ideal size. If a city grows to the size of London the 
additional size does not add anything to its value as a city. Sub- 
sistence fanners are too small scale, but the organisation of 
agriculture in vast holdings is too large. 
A test of scale involves three questions: 

1. Is it humanly right? 

2. Is it ecologically right? 

3. Is it right from the point of view of the world endowment of 
raw materials? „ , . 
Small units can dispose of their products in small markets, 

and a decentralised structure would make possible a tremendous 
saving in long distance transport. 

2. SimpUdty ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

The second guideline proposed by Dr. Schumacher is to make 
things simpler again. This also applies to consumption. Ghandi 
once said: There is enough in the world for everybody's need 
but not for everybody's greed.* 

Any fool can make things more complicated but it requires 
a touch of a genius to make things simple i^n. 

Complexity impUes that goods become expensive— out of the 
reach of the poor. 'Giantism* leads to complexity which further 
reinforces 'giantism*. 
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No matter how one educates the mass of the people, they 
cannot cope with complexity which demands individuals too 
specialised to be wise. Now we have the scientific knowledge and 
technical ability to make things simple again. 

3. Non-violence 

Non-violence applied to our general style of life is the third 
guideline proposed by Dr. Schumacher. For example curative 
medicine is violent compared with 'non-violent' preventive medi- 
cine. Energy from water, wind and solar energy is non-violent 
and non-pollutant compared to the combustion of fossil fuels or 
the use of atomic energy. 

Pollution is a product of this type of violence. Man should 
work with rather than against nature. We should now use our 
great knowledge to find non-violent solutions (which also tend to 
be compatible with the concepts of smallness and simplicity) to 
find solutions to our many problems. 

4. People before goods 

The fourth guideline suggested by Dr. Schumacher is to consider 
people first and goods second. At present the priority is given 
to rationalisation, automation, productivity drives, etc. Only 
then are the social consequences considered. Money is not real 
compensation for people thrown out of work. 

5. Co-operative effort 

The final guideline concerns the size of the challenge facing 
mankind both in the underdeveloped and developed sectors of 
society. The real task is to find modes of co-operation when the 
various forces in society will really work together — government, 
business, voluntary organisations and academics, etc. 

Dr. Schumacher spoke about combining what he called A.B.C. 
forces. 

A Stands for administration, i.e. government and statutory 
bodies — who assuredly cannot tackle the tasks alone. 

B Involves the businessman. The business man operates under 
a tough discipline he must pay his way. We ned his ex- 
pertise and knowledge of how to survive in a competitive 
environment. 

C The C factor involves the communicators - the academics, 
the journalists — - those who have time to think and write. 

This fifth guideline means creating organisational structures 
to enable these people to combine their forces and work together. 

Dr. Schumacher concluded by stating his belief that practical 
policies could be drawn from these guidelines. For example, 
scientific and technological research could be oriented to small 
scale equipment to enable people to help themselves, and organic 
methods of farming could be tried. 
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The change in approach should be gradual but the development 
taak is somehow to make a viable future which is already visible 
in the present. 
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APPENDIX FOUR 
A. REPORT ON THE MANICALAND 

REGIONAL (X)NSULTATION 
on the 

ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

OLD UMTALI METHODIST MISSION 
February 4th — 6th, 1972 

The f<^owing recommendations arose from the group discussion: 

Group 1: Training schemes and coordination, 

1. A coordinating conunittee to be created — to coordinate pro- 
grammes already started, to gather ideas from different areas 
and make them available to others, to help with marketing 
if possible etc. 

2. To start an educational programme to make our churches 
aware of the need for effective development-plans for rural 
areas, which will take into account both spiritutd and economic 
aspects of development. 

3. We further reccmunend that the curriculum for students at 
our different seminaries takes in special studies and prac- 
tical work in rural areas. We feel strongly that the life at 
seminaries is not related to real life in TTLs and its problems. 

4. We also recommend that at church-ctmferences time will be 
set aside for presentations of different Rural-development- 
programmes. 

5. We recommend that development-programmes like M.R J J>. — 
Hlekweni and Seke TTL, should be part of study programmes 
by clubs and churchbodies. 

6. We recommend that the promoters of development-program- 
mes establish soil-conservation plots in TTL or on nearby 
mission-land to show how soil can be made fertile again. 

7. We request these training-centres to arrange in school-holiday 
courses in agriculture and home-industry, for teachers, church- 
groups and youth-cM^anisations. 

8. We feel the tractor-programme at Old Umtali Mission should 
be further developed to make our young boys better equipped 
to face the future. At the same it is helping to mechanize 
African agriculture in connection with better soil-conservation. 

Gronp 2: Extension and development in TTL 

1. We reccmunend that the Government's extension services in 
various fields in the rural areas be incorporated in one minis- 
try of Rural Development apart from the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs (which should deal only with administrative matters). 
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2. We recommend that we stimulate the formation of church 
groups to help and encourage rural people in community af- 
fairs, to create savings-clubs, support young farmers clubs 
in projects like "The Butchershop in the Backyard", fer- 
tiliser clubs, effective soil-conservation and other programmes 
to lift the community-spirit. 

3. We recommend that regular area seminars or regional con- 
ferences be held under the auspices of Christian Care in co- 
operation with the churches of the area for church workers, 
fanners wives, women club leaders etc. 

Group 3: Understanding of Agriculture — sociological and en- 
vironmental problems. 

1. We strongly recommend that Teacher Training Institutes 
should have effective-practical agricultural teaching included 
in their curriculum, 

2. The churches should help to improve communications between 
farmers and themselves through discussion groups taking 
up rural problems and stewardship of resources and promote 
all progressive agricultural programmes. In that way en- 
courage a feeling that agriculture is a worthwhile and im- 
portant vocation. The churches working as a free agency have 
a better chance to create a healthy outlook than any other 
authorities in the field. 

3. We recommend that before starting new projects in these 
fields consultations should take place between Government 
Agencies, Tribal leaders and the programme initiators, to 
promote understanding and cooperation for the benefit and 
the welfare of all our people. 

Group 4 : Ecumenical support structure 

1. Rural development programmes are costly and too big to be 
handled by one '^^^urch alone. We need to learn to work to- 
gether. Pooling resources and personel would be one such way 
and we strongly recommend the setting up of a coordinating 
committee, to servo such a purpose. 

2. We recommend the creation of a marketing body of such a 
committee to assist the home-industry groups and clubs. 

3. That one member of the Coordination-Committee, if estab- 
lished, becomes a fund raiser both inside and outside our 
country, to support all projects. 

Group 5: Mission Fams and their use 

1. We recommend that each mission farm having its distinctive 
problems should create an advisory • board to assist in 
planning the best use. Such an advisory board should include 
two local farmers (one African and one European) two re- 
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presentatives of tenant-farmers (duly elected-not selected) 
two women (church and club) one Conex-Officer, the farm- 
manager and two representatives of the church concerned 
plus one representative from the Coordination-Committee (if 
such a body is established). 



ERIC 
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B. REPORT ON THE MASHONALAND CONSULTATION 

on the 

ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
RANCHE HOUSE COLLEGE. SALISBURY 
February 25th 26th, 1972 



The Theological Baste for Development 

Outline of Introductory Address by: Rev. A. Jolson 

In Christianity there is a long tradition of a 'flight from the 
worid which was exemplified in monasUcism" and through the 
spiritual writers over the ages. Another tradition from the 16th 
and 17th centuries has been the coupling of 'election* with the 
possession of material goods. 

Max Weber, the sociologist, used this latter tradition as the 
basis of his thesis that Protestanism brought about the growth 
of capitalism. 

Rev. Jolson went on to say that many mission endeavours did 
tend to emphasize the present material needs and catered to 
the present by way of 'handouts* and thus created dependence. 
This resulted in a consequent 'lack of development*. Pope 
John XXIII, in his encyclicals 'Mother and Teacher* and 'Peace 
on the Earth* opened the way for cooperation in development 
between the churches. 

We must develop the whole man. The Uppsala Ecumenical 
Conference of 1968 stated the need very well; 'In a world in 
which the whole of mankind strives to realise their common 
humanity, and m which all share proportionately hopes and 
despair, the Christian Church must identify itself wi:h the Com- 
munity of men if it desires to fulfil its mission of service and 
witness and administer responsibly the goods at its disposal* 

Development is more than making this worid a livable place 
with decent human conditions. Development means initiating a 
cycle which will bring growth and growth on growth — a con- 
tinuous evoluUon of man if you like. Basic belief in the humanity 
of Christ and how this feUow man (and God) has given a value 
and worth to each man provides the basis for a theology of 
development, which integrates economic, social and cultural 
theories of development. 

The following recommendations arose from group discussions: 
Mission Farms 

1. That there should be a special conference on Mission Farms 
that it should last for at least two days, with church 
Authorities, Farm Managers and with some tenants. This 
Commitfee could then bring forward recommendations to 
the National Conference. Perhaps representatives from In- 
ternal Affairs and CONEX should also be included. 
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2. That the church should not own farms — but in the present 
circumstances that church farms be held In trust for the 
African people until such time as thisi land can be dlapcsed 
of to Africans. Until this is possible we must make best use 
of it. 

Training Schemes 

1. Training Progranunes for Rural Women 

Women's training programmes should be re-examined to deter^ 
mine if they are meeting the real needs of women in rural 
areas. 

2. Evaluation of InsHtntional training courses 

(and clearing house) 

A Coordination committee be created to co-ordinate pro- 
grammes, already started, to bring together ideas from dif- 
ferent areas and make them available to others. To help with 
marketing if possible, etc^ and to help with evaluation of 
training programmes. 

3. Training programmes for rural leadership and skills 

That where possible in Leadership Training, train a nucleus 
of leaders together. 

4. Follow-up to Institutional Trahiing 

Institutional Training needs follow-up to be successful, e.g. 
*Hlekweni* makes extension follow-up available through church 
authorities or voluntary agencies. It is necessary to work 
carefully and co-operatively with the local authorities in 
followup aireas. 

5. The School and Church as Adult Education Centres 

In rural areas the church can function as a Social Welfare 
agency for people in the area — especially the school-leavers, 
e.g., it can provide carpentry, agriculture, building, and other 
training. The church should take the initiative in skills train- 
ing mcScing use of church buildings on a co-operative ecu- 
menical basis. 

Extension and Development in the Tribal Trust Lands 

The participants spent all their time discussing various rural 
development projects and did not make any recommendations. 

Ekiumenical Support Structure 

Strategy v/as outlined as: 

1. For churches to define their ob>ctives in rural development 
and to outline what has already been accomplished: what 
projects are now operating and what projects are contem- 
plated. 

2. Churches should get together to compare projects and aims. 

3. Planning should then be undertaken where possible on a joint 
co-operative basis. 
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Practical suggestions for ecumenical action included: 

a) Heads of Churches interested in rural development, the 
Christian Council, Christian Conference, and Catholic 
Bishop's Conference be invited to the National Conference. 
To invite Christian Conference to take part in the planning 
of the National Conference. 

b) Get together ministers, priests, of different churches in 
any one local area to discuss development problems and 
projects. (Perhaps along the lines of Ministers Fraternal 
in urban areas.) 

c) Joint training in development at grassroots levels is desir- 
able,e.g. of theological students at the various seminaries. 

d) Information should be made available on development 
between various project centres and Churches throughout 
Rhodesia. 

e) Organise Open Days at project centres for people to come 
and see what is happening. 



C. REPORT ON THE MATABELELAND 

REGIONAL CONSULTATION 
on the 

ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

HLEKWENI, P.O. BOX 708, BULAWAYO 
January 21st — 23rd, 1972 

Needs in the Bural Areas, a Challenge to the Church 

Introductory Address by: Sister Mary McLeish 

' This topic is one that appeals to me very much. That is why I 
had the temerity to agree to talk about it to you. It is not that 
I think myself in any way qualified to speak, but I am glad of 
tl necessity to reflect on what is, after all, the reason why we 
are here. By Ve' I mean my own group at "iJmbakwe, which, like 
yours here at Hlekweni, declares itself to have opted for service 
in the rural areas of Matabeleland. The frightening thing is that 
goodwill is not enough, it can in fact be positively dangerous 
unless it is enlighten^ and informed. I mean the enlightenment 
of attitude and approach, not of technical or agricultural ex- 
pertise. Therefore we need to articulate constantly to ourselves 
just what our goals are and seek together how best to attain 
them. We need that combination of reflection and action which 
Paulo Freire (the Brazilian philosopher of the 3rd World) has 
called 'praxis'. 

First of all we must narrow down the topic. We are not talking 
here of all rural areas, but of those of Matabeleland. All rural 
areas suffer from an isolation which makes them slow to ex- 
perience the benefit of this technological age — an age whose 
discoveries could and should ensure to every human being a life 
capable of allowing her to develop to the full her human poten- 
tial. As well as these deprivations caused by isolation, our part 
of the world belongs to the areas called 3rd World. It is one in 
which legislation still further hinders development. This is so 
because legislaticm which prevents free interaction of grou^ 
stunts development of the total group but principally of those 
sectior<« which are least in touch with new iueas and most in 
need ox assistance. 

Furthermore, here in Matabeleland, because of illiteracy and 
the precariousness of living, the bulk of the people do not even 
know of what they are deprived. When people are hungry, their 
horizons do not stretch beyond bread for today. It is wdlnigh 
impossible for them to see that the real deprivation is not empty 
stomachs, but denial of theh: person-hood because of the sub- 
human standards of living- An added danger in such a situation, 
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is that people sell their birthright for a *mec3 of pottage*. Those 
who carve out for themselves a better life, through educaUon 
etc^ are miderstandingably anxicus to keep the small security 
they have found and only those cast in a heroic mould will 
jeopardize it in the seemingly impossible task of raising the 
standards of all their people. Indeed we sometimes find that they 
actually hinder progress. This is something Which makes me 
question our whole educational system. To give a little knowl- 
edge and no posiUve philosophy of life is truly a dangerous 
thing. 

People who have lived on the edge of starvation for genera- 
tions are bouiid to be suspicious and fearful of the risk of accept- 
ing anything new. Little of penr jient benefit has been given 
to better the Ir situation and so new attempts are viewed with 
cynicir.m. People go on clinging tenaciously to customs which 
have outlived their usefulness, the phrase, 'it is our custom' can 
become a barricade. All our ancestors had customs to which 
many of our cultures were tied to their detriment. It has lone 
been the custom for the Catholic Irish to hate the Orangemen and 
vice-versa (I am speaking of a very irrational aspect of ray own 
culture because my background is partfy Irish) and just let ms 
look at where this accepted stand has led the Irish today. A good 
deal that goes under the niime of custom is really a clinging to 
the known, even when it is not of benefit, rather than risk change 
to something unknown. So any innovations In practices of hy- 
giene, prevention of i^Ua^se, balanced diets, methods of hus- 
bandry, posiUon of v,<Hnen, family and tribal relationships, me- 
thods of housekeeping and thrift are eyed with suspicion. All 
our ancestors and we ourselves have done the tame when new 
ideas threatened the established pattern. This is a natural reac- 
tion since the cost of the possibL failure is too great. What I am 
trying to say is that it is always a puzzle to me how v ^ are 
inclined to sacralize ilfHcan customs in a way that was never 
done with any othsr branch of the human family and this could 
be a very plausible block to change. God forbid that I should 
want to lose 'any of the rich cultural heritage of a gifted people 
but it is necessary to discriminate. Many customs are merely 
immaginary props or props to Internal discrimination. 

I hope that thte does not give the impression that I would 
advocate riding roughshod over customs, far from it. On the 
contrary' I do not think we could over-estimate the tact and 
reaper' needed to allow people to see things for themsCiVes and 
not impose our own ideas of improvements on ihem. We will 
preserve the needed sensiUvity if we see our service as mutual 
search that is to our mutual advantage. 

Paulo F^ire defined our goals very clearly when he wrote 
m The P^agogy of the Oppressed': 'Oppression constrains the 
fearful and subdued, the 'rejects of life* to extend their trembling 
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hands. True generosity lies in striving so that THESE HANDS, 
whether of individuals or of entire peoples, need to be extended 
less and less in supplication, so that more and more they become 
HUMAN HANDS which work, and working transform the world'. 

So the primary need is for a process of humanization brought 
about by the people themselves who, once they come to really 
appreciate their own worth, will seek to obtain the tools (literacy 
and 'know-how') which will enable them to look critically at their 
situation and give them the motivating power to transform their 
own society. Our initial task is to fan the brooding discontent 
with things as they are into creative power which wil' iurely 
find the needed solutions. 

We would be well on the way to the solution if our people 
came to realise just how powerful they are when they really pool 
their efforts. The rather rigid type of government which has 
served admirably to hcAd tribal life together can militate against 
the forming of a conmiunity today in which individual talents 
and ability for leadership in different areas of life are given 
scope. Great tact is needed when we attempt to work with a com- 
munity, to ensure that the older and often old men who rule an 
area by right of age, and the wisdom that can come with it, are 
given their place, while they are encouraged to for^o some of 
their inherited rights to give elbow room to the young. The flight 
to the towns carries away the young and enterprising, often 
to a life of frustratiim and degradaticm. They go because there 
is no scope for their initiative at home. Yet they are vitally 
needed to help build the kind of life that will satisfy the aspira- 
tions of future generations. The young people will more readily 
understand the reasons behind the farming methods needfKl in 
our dry area and the possibility of making the desert bloom with 
new methods of water ccmservation. I could not rate too hig^y 
the value of the Hlekweni contribution i\j this regard. 

For me one of the vital and most neglected groups is the 
women. All over the world today women are demandhig their 
rights as persons. Most people, especially men, are still so socially 
conditioned that they do not even see the discrimination between 
the sexes. In African society the discrimination is too blatant 
to be able to pass unnoticed. No real development can take place 
in the rural areas without a beginning being made to make women 
conscious of their position. Paradoxically the women are the 
strong people in the real sense. It is a kind of law of compensa- 
tion that Uie oppressors suffei a kind of diminution of strength 
while the hardships involved seem to give a toughness of spirit 
to those who suffer under them. History supports this. Working 
among the women then we need women who are able to rise 
above the bind of sex and help to give other women a real sense 
of worth and a determination to be allowed to hdp make the 
rules and decisions that affect their lives. Their stronger moral 



fibre, due to past suffering, will make them a tremendous 
strength to the whole group once they attain equality. 

Now what part is the church called on to play in all this. If 
the church is not here she will be nowhere because she would 
have to be dead or have forgotten the Gospel not to respond to 
the evident needs. There are still some who see efforts to im- 
prove living conditions as merely humanistic* as meddling in 
politics, as a desertion of the Gospel in favour of the seed ca- 
talogue. All revelation of truth, our new insights into patterns 
of human behaviour, social structure, scientific discoveries are 
gifts which help us to interpret the gospel imperatives in our 
day. New insights bring new obligations. The pre-occupation 
with social justice found among so many Christians is just a 
twentieth-century way of assenting to the truth that Christ 
died for all men because we all have the same father. The chal- 
lenge to the Church to-day is to put people before institutions: 
to put the spirit of Christ, the spirit of love and sharing before 
dogmas and rules of conduct. In areas such as ours this is a 
necessity that just cannot wait or people will lose faith utterly 
in the truth and relevance of the Christian message. We are 
challenged to meet people where they are, go among them, share 
their problems. Instead of imposing impossible burdens on them, 
help them attain a standard of living which in itself is a recogni- 
tion of their innate dignity and can if God wills lead to belief in 
Christ's message and a new flowering of Christian concern. 

One thing is sure — we cannot remain uninvolved! 'If we are 
not part of the solution we are part of the problem! God grant 
that in the challenge facing us in the rural areas we are part 
of the solution. 

The folloMiing recommendations arose from the group discus- 
sions: 



GAINING 
Group A 

How to educate the churches, church administration, pastors, 
laymen, teachers, about the agricultural and rural problems. 

1. That student ministers should have a considerable time, pos- 
sibly a year of practical work, in the rural areas before they 
go to the Seminary for training. 

2. That all pastors in training should have the opportunity of 
training at Christian Rural Training Centres and also a month 
in urban conditions, studying such things as Trade Unions. 

3. Refresher courses should be arranged for all ministers who 
arc already i nthe field. Investigations should be carried out 
to set if this could be extended to all students in training, e.g. 
teachers, nurses, etc. 
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Group B 

How to deal with Leadership Training. 

1. That churches should start projects for school leavers such 
as carpentry, basketry, pottery, weaving, poultry keeping, 
etc., to try and stem the inevitable flow to town. 
It was also felt that churches should provide recreational 
facilities for young people in the rural areas 

Gronp C 

1. That a national consultation be called to discuss lobola, its 
mis-use and effects. Informed information on the custom 
should be sought. This consultation would be open to other 
concerned groups. 

2. That a Home and Family programme be initiated immediately 
by those who attended the Home and Family Consultation. 

3. That the Ecumenical Arts Association be asked to run a work- 
shop on the subject of : — 

a) dramatisation of problems in social life as a way of moral 
teaching ; 

b) creating songs about topical problems and their solution. 
Gronp D 

Seminary and teacher training college and rural and agricultural 
studies. 

1. That training institutions "hould try to: 

a) Ensure that students have practical engagement in the 
rural areas during their course. 

b) Arrange workshops on course material inmral areas. 

c) Encourage the maintenance of close relationships with 
those in these areas (e.g. family, friends, etc.). 

d) Ask students to go out and find the needs for themselves. 

e) Make time available for students to follow up genuine 
voluntary interests (perhaps agricultural). 

f) Give courses on needs of modem man. 

g) Integrate at the closest possible level, theory and practice. 



EXTENSION DEVELOPMENT 
Group A 

How to ioUow-up dis-located people in the tribal areas. 

1. That the National Conference set up a national clearing house 
with a national committee and regional committees subordi* 
nate to it for compiling and distributing information to peop j 
in tribal areas. (Existing media such as the Hlekweni News* 
letter could be used.) 
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Group B 

How to help fanners keep up with conservation regulations. 
1. Courses on soil and water conservation should be run at rural 

training centres and ministers encouraged to attend. 
2.. Explanation and demonstrations on soil conservation should 

be included in all courses at Rural Training Centres. 

Group C 

How to proceed with some kind of organisational structure for 
''contact and consultation" of all rural and agricultural workers. 

1. That local associations be formed of people who can meet 
regularly, with a common interest such as pigs, cattle, sheep 
and goats, grain, etc. These associations might well be united 
with savings clubs, and credit unions. Local associations could 
send representatives to regional conferences. They could send 
reports on experiments and experiences to a centre such as 
Hlekweni. 

2. Regional Conferences of "experts**. There is a great need 
for all who are involved in stimulating development to meet 
for an exchange of ideas, problems, etc. Such a conference 
should have no power to make decisions. This is most Impor- 
tant if Government and other personnel are to meet in a free 
atmosphere. 

HLEKWEKI AND BULAWAYO CHURCHES RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

In addition to the courses and schemes already being run the 
following suggestions were put forward: — 

Immediate 

1. Courses for full-time church workers to re-examine the whole 
question of the church and the needs of the people and the 
possible resources. 

2. Home making courses for married couples and those intending 
to get married. 

3. Courses for fathers and prospective fathers. 

4. Courses for both sexes together on the following subjects: — 

a) Adult Literacy showing its wider implications for life as 
a whole. 

b) Budgeting. 

c) Host and Hostess. 

d) Co-operatives. 

e) Soil and water conservation. 

5. Longer courses both at the Centre and in the districts for 
such projects as home making, needlework, etc. 

6. Sanitation and building of latrines to be included in as many 
courses as possible. 
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7. Courses should stress the right use of leisure and recreation. 

8. Training of boys and men in skills to help them earn a small 
income. e.g. making sandals and door mats out of tyres, shoe 
repairing, simple furniture, etc. 

Ixing Term Propjects 

1. Projects such as building rain water tanks, guttering, etc, 
should be undertaken by Hlekweni-trained people on a com- 
mercial basis. 

2. Pilot projects on supplementary irrigation should be set up. 

3. Encouraging small projects already in existence such as the 
Sangweni leather work scbome. 

Finally, the general feeling of the participants at the consul- 
tation was that it has been extremely valuable and that such 
a consultation should be held annually. It was felt particularly 
that a report back meeting should be held after the National 
Conference. 
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D. REPORT ON THE VICTORIA AND 

MIDLANDS REGIONAL CTONSULTATION 
on the 

ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Regional House SMB, Driefontein Mission, Umvuma 
February 14th and 15th, 1972 

The Theological Basis of Development 

Introductory Address by: Fr. A. Wuerms 

We have come here together, as Missionaries and La3rnien who 
all have the advancement of our people at heart, to discuss 
some of the great probl ms which are confronting us; we re- 
present the church, or the churches; we work for Christianity 
and are involved in the evangelization of this country. 

This meeting was called together to discuss questions of 
development, of progress in general, and in particular to discuss 
the aspect of developing and improving agriculture. 

Our first question is; what is the theological basis, on what 
religious grounds does Christianity seem to be compelled to in 
volve itself in development? Is there not an urgent need for 
more evangelization, for preaching, for administering to the 
spiritual needs of the people? These needs seem to be plenty. 
Why intrude into the material sphere of development? The 
answer is: 

Evangelization and Development are not .two different terms 

1. We find the basis of development in the essence of Christian 
teaching. We believe that the Son of God was made man, in 
order to redeem us and to lift us up into a higher level of ex- 
istence, as children of God. He taught through his example and 
his preaching a new way of life. Among the norms for this new 
life he gave us, are words like: "Always treat others as you 
would like them to treat you; that is the meaning of the Law 
and the Prophets''. Mt. 7:12. (The so called golden rule). "I have 
a new commandment to give you, that you are to love one an- 
other; that your love for one another is to be like the love I 
have borne you. The mark by which all men will know you for 
my disciples will be the love you bear one another". John 13:34. 
At the last judgement we will be judged according to our works 
of mercy. Christ says: "Believe me, when you did it to one of 
the least of my brethren here, you did it to me"., Mt. 25:40. In 
short, we hear from Christ the great commandment of mutual 
love. 

2. We see in history how Christianity was the leaven of im» 
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provement, of advancement, and progress in all directions. Works 
of education, of various direct engagements in charity were 
taken up by the Christians and later made the aim and purpose 
of orders, societies, and associations. Wherever Christianity got 
hold of a country, we see an improvement; a new culture is bom. 

In the Mission Decree of the Vatican Council we read: "The 
gospel has truly been a leaven of liberty and progress in human 
history, even in its temporal sphere, and always proves itself 
a leaven of brotherhood, of unity, and of peace. Therefore not 
without cause is Christ hailed by the faithful as "The expected 
of the nations, and their Saviour". (No. 8, p. 595) 

3. In recent years the Roman Catholic Church has given out 
one proclamation after another encouraging the faithful to en- 
gage themselves in solving social problems and giving a valuable 
teaching for a better future. I mention: "Mater et Magistra" of 
John XXin. (Mother and Teacher of all Nations), Paul VI: 
"The Progress of the Nations"; further the guiding teaching of 
the second Vatican Council with the important decree: "The 
Church Today", besides all the teaching which is touching 
development in the other pronouncements. A slogan of Paul VI 
has become well known: "Progi'ess is another word for peace". 
Just recently the synod of the bishops in Rome has dealt at 
large with the problem of Justice and Injustice in the world. 

4. Another reason why Christianity is involved in development 
is, because it looks always into the future, and believes in a final 
fulfilment. The Christians are guided by the vision "of a new 
heaven and a new earth". (Apos. 20:1) They know that 'It was 
God's loving design, centred in Christ, to give history its fulfil- 
ment by resuming everything in him, all that is in heaven, all 
that IS on earth, summed up in him'. (Eph. 1:10) In Christ we 
find the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end (the 
completion). The followers of Christ cannot just stand aside and 
wait until this comes to pass. No, they will take in this great 
work of building the new world in activities of progress and 
improvement. They are taken up into this forward movement 
of development. 

In the Missionary decree of the Council we read: "Thus, mis- 
sionary activity tends toward the fulfilment which will come at 
the end of time. For by it the People of God advance toward 
that degree of growth and that time of completion which the 
Father has fixed in His power. By misjionary activity the mis- 
tical body grows to the mature measure of the fullness of Christ 
(No. 9, p. 596). 

Conclusion 

Now a final remark. We all, the various churches, are faced 
with the same urgent problems in this country. It needs a great, 
common effort, w^*' - .,8tntctive, positive, creative work, in 
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order to succeed in a number of projects of advancement. This 
success depends very much on the mutual co-operation among 
all the churches. 

We Catholics were given encouragement by the Vatican Coun- 
cil: ''Co«operation which has already begun in many countries, 
should be ever increasingly developed, particularly in regions 
where a social and technical evolution is taking place. It should 
contribute to a just appreciation of the dignity of the human 
person, the promotion of the blessings of peace, the application 
of gospel principles to social life, and the advancement of the 
arts and science in a Christian spirit. Christians should also 
work together in the use of every possible means to relive the 
afflictions of our times such as famine and natural disasters, 
illiteracy and poverty, lack of housing and the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth". (No. 12, p. 354) 

These are a few thoughts about the theological basis for devel- 
opment. 

The following recommendations arose from the group discus- 
sions : 9 

I. Assessment of the Rural Situation 

1. The National Conference should bring home to the Churches 
that they are in a unique position to foster rural development 
because: 

— they are well represented in the rural areas; 

— they are in close contact with the rural population (know 
their needs, have their confidence) ; 

— they can provide the Christian motivation for development. 

2. The National Conference should examine why it is part of the 
churches' mission to engage in development, show the value 
of human development ic redemption and present a theo* 
logical synthesis of evangelisation and development work. 

3. The Consultation feels that much more knowledge is needed 
about 

— the traditional attitude of people; 

— the attitude towards development and progress; 

— the right approach to development projects (what schemes 
are successful and why?) 

and the Conference should study ways and means how this 
knowledge can be gained to overcome the lack of the proper 
type of education, the lack of confidence and initiative, the 
lack of self-reliance. 

II. Extension and Development Projects 

I.; The National Conference should bring about a clarification of 
the official (Sovemment-policy (particularly of the Afinistry 
of Internal Affairs) on the churches' involvement in socio- 
economic development in African rural areas. 
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2. Considering that the Government provides a considerable 
amount of expert (research) service, this Consultation is not 
clear to what extent It is necessary for the churches to provide 
a similar expert service In the agricultural field. 

3. Ihis Consultation feels a need to clarify what development 
projects the churches can promote thus supplementing and 
not merely duplicating or competing with the Government 
efforts in these fields. 

4. The National Conference should set up an information service 
on extension and development projects undertaken by the 
Churches. This information should be geared both to the 
church worlcers and in practical form directly to the rural 
population. The publication of a Village Technology Handbook 
for Rhodesia should be considered. 

5. This Consultation expresses its desire that the churches be 
included in the agricutural information service which govern- 
ment provides (e.gr through participation in district con- 
ferences, receiving printed material). 

^ 6. The Consultation feels that there is a great lack of informa- 

tion on what projects could be undertaken in low rainfall 
areas or how projects could be adapted to such areas. 

i in. Trying Schemes 

1. The Consultation thinks that the churches should make a 
special effort in adult literacy training. In order to be of 
practical value, it should be organised in connection with 
: some project or scheme. 

^ The present adult literacy organisation is too rigid and not 

flexible enough for rural areas and for voluntary efforts, e.g. 
the qualifications for literacy teachers are too high, procedure 
[ to get started too complicated. If the organisation were more 

flexible, literacy teaching could be included in the evangelists' 
* (catechists*) work. 

^ 2. Although the churches' women's organisations do excellent 

? work among African women their work and position could 

I be further strengthened if they formed some kind of liaison 

organisation on national level and if they co-ordinated their 
; development activities. 

{ 3. This Consultation established the need for simple management 

^ training (e.g. record keeping, budgeting, book-keeping). The 

I churches could assist by including this in the educational pro- 

I gramme of their organisations and paying special attention to 

f this aspect when undertaking group projects. 

I 4. The National Conference should make recommendations to 

I the Churches how they can make better use of their own 

I mission land and of their workshops for rural training. 
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IV. The Rural Junior Secondary Schools 

1. This Consultation regrets that the original plan to have Junior 
Secondary Schools adapted to the environment has not been 
followed through, e.g. — instead of providing education for 
the youth from the area they have become boarding schools; 
the building and equipment requirements are too high; the 
school calendar is not adapted to the rural situation; the 
agricultural training is not carried out under the conditions 
of the Tribal Trust Lands. 

2. The National Conference should make specific recommenda- 
tions to the Ministry of Education how the Junior Secondary 
Schools can improve their image among the parents; carry 
out their agricultural and rural training to be of real benefit 
to the people of the area; be integrated into the extension 
service of the area. 

3. The churches should be allowed to provide their own ex- 
perienced staff for the management and practical teaching 
in these schools till local staff is sufficiently trained to take 
over. 

V. Hunger Belief 

The National Conference should examine to what extent their 
hunger relief programmes are contributing to rural development 
and whether these programmes are sufficiently co-ordinated with 
non-church efforts. 
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APPENDIX FIVE 
RESUME OF BACKGROUND PAPERS 



A. SILVEIRA HOUSE 

MISSION ADULT EDUCATION CENTRE (CHISHAWASHA) 

Initial Agricultural Scheme 
(Background Paper by Fr. J. Dove) 

An area where the people are favourable to Silveira House and 
where there is already some existing organization was selected. 

The Organization chosen is the C.A. (Catholic Association) 
since it has already agricultural development as one of its aims. 
The C.A.: is a National Organization and exists in practically 
every Catholic Mission area. It has branches and a Regional and 
National Executive Body. It has a knowledge of the ABC of 
Chairmanship. 

A branch of the C.A. has been chosen in a Mission area (Tribal 
Trust Lands) where members have shown interest. Permission 
from the D.C. of the area has been obtained and the scheme 
approved. 

Courses 

It was proposed firstly to run awareness and motivation courses 
for this branch of the C.A., confining the courses to as compact 
a group as possible. If possible every member of this group will 
be brought to a 3 day Awareness and Motivation Course at 
Silveira House. At the Course they will be acquainted with the 
seriousness of the problem by scientific farming methods. They 
will visit Henderson Research Station, see demonstration farms 
in Tribal areas, visit a Fertilizer firm and the Grain Marketing- 
Board. 

Initially the training coursers will be short (less than a week) 
and are not so much designee! to teach new methods in detail as 
to impltot the desire to change. They are rather a psychological 
'softening-up' exercise designed to broaden the horizons and the 
outlook of rural farmers so that they will see the need to change 
and will want to change. Thus by bringing these farmers out of 
their environment into a modem centre in a completely new 
environment makes a big initial psychological impact. Then by 
showing them modem scientific methods (using visual aids, films, 
demonstration plot and visits to Government Research Stations) 
the impact is even greater and one observes at once the desire 
to change. These farmers cannot now go back to their tribal 
areas and remain content with their primitive subsistence farm- 
ing methods. An added motive is idready in existence since all 
rural families are obliged to pay school fees and for thi«> they 
need ready cash* The course shows them how to get this cash* 
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The value of bringing the farmers out of their environment 
may be shown by another example. In one area where erosion 
is extremely bad it was not until these farmers had seen a better 
area than their own that they were convinced of the seriousness 
of the erosion in their own area. They had lived witli erosion all 
theJr lives and erosion gave them the incentive to change. 

Therefore, these short courses give a psychological boost to 
their desire to change. At the same time simple methods of im- 
mediate change are shown to them, on the course, so that they 
will know how to begin. 

Another very important aspect, that of group action is also 
taught to them. The farmers on any course come as a group 
from one tribal area (a village or nearby villages). We do not 
recruit individual farmers — they come as a group. The course 
takes advantage of this factor to urge them into group action 
(e^. control of cattle from wandering over their arable land; 
early winter ploughing; solving water problems; purchasing 
fertilizer as a gi*oup etc.). 

At the conclusion of each course the fanners are ma . to 
draw up their own resolutions for immediate ''hange. It is they 
who think up these resolutions not us. We >rd their resolu- 
tions and then our Agricultural Lecturer ana iSxtension Worker 
visits the farmers in their fields to see if they are carrying out 
their resolutions. The real teaching therefore begins after the 
course, in the field* The E^xtension Worker puts the farmers in 
touch with Government Agricultural Extension staff in the field. 

Follow up 

So it may be seen that the Agricultural Courses at present are 
really an initial psychological boosting, to effect change and 
group action. The teaching is mostly done in the field afterwards 
as **follow-up**- 

It was then envisaged that members of this group will discuss 
the matters dealt with on the Course with each other on their 
return, and at subsequent br'-'ch meetings of the CA. 

At this stage it will be necessary for a member of the Silveira 
House Staff, trained in Agricultural Development or a Govem- 
n^t Agricultural OfHcar, to be in close touch with ^is group 
<x> encourage small beginnings and to help to solve initial pro- 
blems leading them gradually towards group effort. 

In conclusion therefore, the present tactic is to bring groups 
of farmers to Silveira House at the b^inning of their training 
only in order to 'sell' to them the idea of change. We think this 
is best achieved by the impact of moving them out of their own 
environment to a modem Centre and by taking them on ex- 
cursions from this Centre to nearby Agricultural Research 
Stations and demonstration areas. The follow-up* education and 
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training is then done in the field both by our Extension Worlcer 
and by the local Government Agricultural Extension Workers. 

Possible Future Development 

1. At this stage it will also be av^visable to run Courses on the 
formation of a Savings Club (leading Into a Credit Union) 
so that eventually loans can be provided through the Credit 
Union so formed. (One group has formed a Credit Union in 
1972.) 

The formation of a Women's Club would be necesary, too for 
the <?roup. Silveira House could provide training for this. 

2. A filial stage of development would be the promotion of local 
Industry if the group is large enough. Courses on business 
management, book-keeping, etc. would be necessary. The 
presence of a Supermarket would be an added enticement to 
future development. 

3. Development Aid 

Once group interest has been aroused it will be necessary 
to assist with some minimum development aid (A Pump PHm* 
ing Revolving Loans Development Fund was launched in the 
*70-'71 Season on a one acre basis. This aid should be the 
minimum, well supervised, and on a loan basis.) e.g. for 
fencing of the group area, hlHng (later purchasing) of a 
tractor, purchasing of seed and fertilizer, supplementing exist- 
ting water supplies, marketing of crops. (The Groups were 
registere<^ with the Grain Marketing Board in 1972 and 
marketed their crops via the Grain Marketing Board.) 

4. Farthering of the Scheme 

If success is met with in the initial experiment it will obviously 
involve expansion of the Silveira House Staff and equipment, 
and perhaps the setting up of demonstration of various kinds 
at Silveira House and in the Mission areas. It would be of 
much profit if each Central Mission had a demonstration plot. 
(A demonstration plot set up in Chishawasha Valley yielded 
34 bags to the acre 1972). 

Sometimes groups are slow to make a move. Patient awaiting 
and constant encouragement will be necessary. If one group 
fails to react, there are a host of other C.A. Branches in 
which the expeHment can I3 tried. 

Silveira House Staff are convinced that a real effort must 
be made to help the people to help tiiemselves, and to en- 
courage the younger generation from aimless drifting into 
the towns in search of non-existent white-collar jobs. 

Commetv on the Initial Courses mn in 1969 

The first Agricultural Awareness and Motivation Course was 
run in February 1969. Each course had a duration of three full 
days excluding arrival and departure days. 
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The courses have been part psychological to assist the 
people to break away from their tribal mentality, and part prac- 
tical --to demonstrate the potential of their land when farmea 
in a modem scientific manner. Finally to show the people how 
to organize and plan together ^d to inform them of what help 
is available to them. 

One marked success of the courses has been to introduce the 
people to their own local African Extension Officers and to 
convince the people that they should not fear to exploit what- 
ever Government aid is available in the realm of pure AgHcul- 
ture. 

Once all the people from this one area have attended a course, 
then consideration can be given to promoting group action und^r 
the local CJl. 
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B. SAVINGS CLUB AND CREDIT UNIONS 

IN FwURAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Background paper by GA. Smith) 

Sponsorship and Promotion 

Initially the savings club/credit union movement in Rhodesia 
was sponsored by the Catholic Church as a practical method of 
'social action'. The main promoter is still the Catholic Church, 
although considerable progress ha? been made recently in 
broadening the sponsorship of the irovement by involvitr other 
churches, voluntary organisations arid developmental .icies. 

There is no doubt that a comprehensive development pro- 
gramme based on savings clubs/cre«lit unions provides an ideal 
action programme implied in the '"^b oology of Development'. 

Major factors which will increasingly involve the churches 
in this type of development progranime include: the growth of 
the ecumenical movement and the .search for meannigfui co- 
operation at the action level; the unique rapport and trust which 
exists between the churches and their 'disadvantaged' members 
which is in contrast to many government agencies which tend 
to operate in an impersonal bureaucratic manner. Fnially the 
churches have large numbers ot pastors, priests, lay workers 
and lead*" who increasingly understand development as ♦^he 
growth of the 'whole man' and the solidarity of all men. 

The first step in establishing a credit union in Rhodesia is the 
formation of a savings club. During this stage members attend 
weekly meetings to deposit their savings and learn the relatively 
simple procedures involved in running a savings club. They build 
up capital in the form of savings, and they develop a ^,roup spirit 
of responsibility, trust and confidence. A savings club which 
has developed to this point can then be registered as a ci-edit 
union. Tx>ans can then be granted to members and othe** projects 
undertat en. 

Savings clubs are useful organisations for the mobilisation of 
small-scale local savings which would otherwise be dissipated. 
In a study of farmer co-operatives in developing countries the 
authors note that traditional agricultural credit programmes 
are often regarded as a kind of 'poor' relief because governments 
and aid agencies seem to believe that small farmers are too poor 
to save money. However, there is ample evidence folowing the 
introduction of savings clubs in Tribal Trust Lands thnt although 
individual financial resources are meagre they do exist, and 
can be mobilised into sizeable sums for development purposes. 

However, savings clubs are not an end in themselves, and the 
aim is that each should develop into a credit union. 

In 1968 the National Co-ordinating Council for the Credit 



Union Movement was established to promote Credit Unions 
throughout Rhodesia. 

The 'National Council' is composed- mainly of volunteers with 
skills in accounting, education, etc., who have an interest in 
'social action' and development. 

Piior to 1969 there was relatively little financial assistance 
for extension purposes and promotion of the movement was 
heavily dependent <m volunteers. There is now a National Direc* 
tor, a part-time secretary and limited field staff to assist with 
the establishment of new clubs and with organisation and train- 
ing. However, the need for voluntary acticm is a continuing one, 
both at the local and hi^er levels. This is as it should be in a 
movement which is democratic and based on self-help. 

Promoticm of credit unions on a pan-African scale is carried 
out by ACOSCA ( African Co-operative Savings and Credit As- 
sociation) which was established in 1968 with headquarters at 
Nairobi. Rhodesia is not a member of this confederation of credit 
unions. 

The World Council of Credit Unions, with headquarters at 
Madison, \nsc<msin performs a valuable extension function by 
promoting credit unicms at the intemaLonal leveL 

Simplified Procedures: Savings Stamps and Certificates 

Diuing the past year a saving stamp and certificate procedure 
has been introduced into savings clubs and credit unions. This 
has dispensed with the need for personal ledgers for each mem- 
ber. 

Special credit union stamps for either five cents or ten cents 
value are purchased by members and stuck on to savings cards 
which hold twenty stamps. When a card i full it is surrendered 
for either a $1,00 or $2,00 savings certiHcate. f^e dollars sav- 
ings certiHcates can be purchased directly with cash and are 
bought by pe(^le with relatively large sums of money to save, 
e.g-. on the sale of livestock or following crop payouts. Savings 
certiHcates are stock into certificate booics. Savings stamp cards 
and certificates are serially numbered and a register is kept of 
each. (Several ccnnmercial ccmcems have generously given as- 
sistance with the printing of stationery for the new procedure. 
The involvment of commerce in development in this constructive 
way, rather than 'hard sell* advertishig, is particulariy encourag- 
ing.) 

The new system incorporates interest on savings, guarantees 
for loans, etc., and has considerably reduced the effort, skills 
and errors involved in the previous dementary book keeping 
procedures. Present procedures have been reduced to a set of 
very simple steps for members, and a corresponding simple set 
of acounting instructions for committee members. This simplif ica- 
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tion has now enabled membe'-s to devote more time to develop- 
ment projects. 

Credit UnioBS and Devek^eii*, 

Credit unions which dcvd<^ from savings clubs give loans to 
members which are controlled by a 'loans committee'. These loans 
are given for provident or productive purposes and o^ateral is 
in the form of the member^s savings with a co-piarantor where 
necessary. This is practical education in financial discipline 
amongs the rural and urban poor, wliich is c(Mnmonly lacking in 
developing countries. The sequrace in co-operative finance is as 
follows: savings, credit-worthiness, loans, productive use and 
repayment. 

In addition to individual loans some credit unions have under- 
taken co-operative projects. For example, members have combined 
their individual loans and established a small project committee 
to purchase fertiliser in bulk. Advantages include a reduction in 
price and delivery of materials to the local area. Similarly, maize 
for food has been purchased in bulk by members in drought 
areas. 

The mobilisaticm of local savings and effort for such local 
projects obviously rdeases Central and Local Government from 
at least part of the financial burdeu and responsibility for de- 
velofMnent no matter how insignificant 

Savings clubs may take several years to build up sufficient 
capital so as to operate as r^;istered credit unions. However, in 
addition to their thrift function savings clubs can undertake 
local projects^o meet members' needs. 

Agricultural Devefopment 

The are major problems in providing credit for peasant farmers 
via government agencies: — 

1. Fanners are unfamiliar with the use of credit and often lack 
the production skills to use credit to improve net income and 
repay loans. 

2. Individual loans are small, consequenMy administration costs 
are high. 

3. There is a lack of normal security for loans. Sometimes col- 
lection rates in government lending programmes are as low 
as 70%. 

In many cases co-operatives are the only agency from which 
peasant farmers can obtain loans. The method of loan collection 
is normally by means of a 'stop-order' system. The farmer mort- 
gages his crop — the loan being deducted when the farmer 
markets the crop through the co-operative. This system is subject 
to misuuderstandings and abuses such as the 'black-marketing' of 
crops. 



It has been suggested that co-operatives in developing countries 
have been prevented from achieving their intended purpose as 
institutions through which farmers can improve their lot and 
protect themselves from exploitation. Only a few developing 
countries have succeeded in using co-operaUves as an mstitu- 
tional bridge between subsistence and modem agriculture.' 

Very often the mass of small farmers are not much involved, 
and the local co-op conmiittees are merely intermediaries between 
government officials and the people. 

Many of these problems can be overcome when savings clubs 
are used as a major tool in rural dev opment. 

In Seki Tribal Trust Land in 1968 there was a poor harvest 
and a charitable organisation. 'Christian Care' suj^lied maize 
meal for distribution tb -ough the parish priest as famine relief 
to about seventy needy families. It was felt by the priest that 
tWs should be just i temporary measure so that pec^ple could 
grow enough to feed themselves. Accordingly, towards the end 
of the year fertiliser loans in kind were made to thirty^ne peo- 
ple. The loans were not entirely repaid but actual defaulters were 
few 

Iii 1969. Savings Clubs were opened at three of the larger 
centres and the parish priest made the first endeavour to link 
agricultural developm«it with the savings clubs. With the as- 
sistance of a small revolving development fund he bought lime, 
fertiliser and seed in bulk for issue on loan to members of savings 
clubs. Members were encouraged to keep theh: savings intect and 
withdraw onlv for emergency needs. 

The 1969 project was limited to the bulk purchase of inputs 
and there was no attempt to provide technical training or advice 
on the use of theco. or supervision to ensure that they were 

corre-utiy used. . 

A 1970 an agricultural 'package programme was organised to 
provide technical training and credit supervision. In order to 
mount this programme the 'National Counctt' of the Credit Union 
Movement agreed to pay the salary of a field worker for an 
experimental period of twelve months. 

It was decided to limit participants in the project with as- 
sistance to grow half an acre or one acre of mai^e using recom- 
mended practices. This restricted acreage was to avoid involving 
participants in unrealistic heavy financial commitments, to keep 
management problems within bounds (especially labour) and to 
give participants experience on a small scale and confidence that 
there were no ulterior motives in the project. It also meant that 

t Farmer Cooperatives in Developing Countries. Committee on Over- 
seas CoH)perative Development. 1430 k Street. N.W.» Suite 1200. 
D.C. 20005 (No Dt 
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standard recommendations (based on a half -acre unit) could be 
prepared and thus avoid confusion. 

Participation was limited to members of savings clubs. Pay- 
ment for inputs (ploughing, lime, fertiliser and chemicals) came 
from a revolving development fund established ^ith the aid of 
various charities and under the control of the local priest who 
ordered supplies in bulk* Local distribution and supervision of 
operations was under the control of the field worker. Participants 
started to repay the loan as soon as desired, and individual sav- 
ings were a guarantee that the loan was paid in full. The present 
method is for the individuals to withdraw tlieir savings annually 
to purchase inputs. 

Despite poor rains, the mean yield per acre from the maize 
project field was 10.0 bags. This compares with the mean yidd 
from other maize fields of 3.8 bags. These were homestead fi^ds. 

The l(mg-term aim is for these savings dubs to develop into 
full credit unions and thus be able to finance agricultural develop- 
ment by means of loans to members. Until that time a revolving 
development fund will be necessary. Eventually the project 
should be entirely controlled and organised by the p?rticipants 
themselves who should also pay the Held workers' salarii^ if they 
are still requii^ed. Training has a vital role in order to reach 
this level of operations. 

A functional literacy-programme has been organised as a 
service to members of savings clubs and the savings club com- 
mittees are being trained to take over the local ordering and 
distribution of supplies. This will allow the field worker to devote 
more time to individual advisory ''^ork and credit supervision. 

The package programme for e 1971/1972 season involved 
the cultivation of one acre of maize (for subsistance and local 
aale), half an acre for groundnuts (for sale) and quarter of an 
acre of a small grain, millet or sorghiun (insurance against 
drought). Payment for inputs is now made by members directly 
from their savings. 

Package programmes are now in the course of preparation for 
savings clubs in dry areas. These include drought resistant crops, 
cattle fattening and water harvesting and storage, 

A health package, consisting of latriues and domestic water 
supplies, is also being prepared as part of a home economics 
programme for members of rural savings clubs and credit unions. 
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C. AGRICULTURE IN THE 

RHODESIAN TRIBAL TRUST LANDS 
(BackfeTOund paper by GJL. Smith) 

Land 

The Land Tenure Act of 1969 declares that in African areas 
African interests are to be dominant, and in Ehiropean areas 
European interests are dominant. This Act apportions land be* 
tween the races in Rhodesia. 

Approximately three million Africans live in the Tribal Trust 
Lands which consist of about 40,000,000 acres of land. There are 
an estimated 600,000 tribal cultivators who plough about five 
million acres of land. 

Robertson (1968) points out that alienation of land and the 
establishment of Reserves with defined boundaries meant the 
end of shifting cultivation. In a short while the process of de- 
terioration started in these Reserves due to population and stock 
pressures. A vicious cycle of declimng soil fertility and erosion 
was set up. This is partly the basis for complaints by Africans 
that they have been allocated the poorest land 

Individual tenure, implying security of tenure (at leas, in 
the arable land) and destockicg where necessary, was seen as 
the answer to this problem and led to the Land Husbandry Act 
(1951). 

Standard acreages and livestock holdings w< ^ decided by 
jaeans of district assessment committees. (A. le holdings 
averaged between five and nine acres grazing areas remained 
communal.) A number of individuals were dissatisfied with the 
handling of their claims and dissatisfaction increased as the 
speed of implementation of the Act faicreased from 1955. (The 
Secretary for Agriculture (1962) estimated that nearly 60,000 
persons who had not been allocated were demanding land.) 

By the late 1950*s resentment became open revolt against the 
Act, the implementation of which was suspended in 1960. During 
the early 1960's the land situation in the tribal areas was chaotic. 
There was indiscriminate opening up of new lands, some Land 
Husbandery allocations were abandoned and conservation works 
were neglected. 

The Land Husbandry Act was incorporated in the Tribal 
Trust : iand Act of 1967 which provided for Tribal Authorities 
(Chiefs and Headmen) as the instrument for reverting to cus- 
tomary tenure, but ensuring the proper use and care of the soil. 
The content of the Tribal Trust Land Act was incorporated in 
the Land Tenure Act of 1969. 

Livestock 

It is estimated that there are nearly 2i million cattle in the 
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TTLs together wilh about one million goats and half a inilion 
sheep. 

There is a marked reluctance by tribal stock-owners to the sale 
of cattle even in drought years when losses may be severe. The 
Secretary for Internal Affairs (1970) reported 122,553 cattle 
deathfl, whUe the number sold at organised sales was only 
101,961. It is estimated that the tribal cattle population is in- 
creasing by about 6% a year. 

However, Working Party No. 7 of the Phillips Cammission 
reported in 1960 that 36% of all cultivators had no catUe at all. 
They pointed out that under the Alvord Rotation one beast was 
required to maintain the fertility of one acre. Thus the poo st 
people with no cattle must depend on fertiliser to produce crops 
yet they do not h^ -^ the necessary finance to purchase fertiliser. 

Phillips (196? > drew attention to the fact that the average 
number of live . owned by individuals is too low to allow an 
adequate inc- . or to provide adequate nutrition. Many cattle 
herds are of uneconomic size particularly in the lower rainfall 
regions whei. Hvestock production is the basis for the recom- 
mended farming system* 

* 

Development — Emphasis on Land Use 

Development of the Tribal Trust Land is the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs. Since June, 1969, this Ministry 
has also been directly responsible for tribal agriculture 

In recent years the Mnistry's policy has been directed towards 
the maintenance and str^gthening of the authority of the Chiefs 
and other tribal leaders. This poMcy has been focused mainly 
at promoting local government and conservation and land use 
planning. 

ResponsibiUty for the land — its aUocation and use - - is 
now vested in the Tribal Land Authority. This consists of the 
local Chief and advisers aominated by him in accordance with 
tribal law and custom. The TLA may gazette local regulations 
for good farming and enforce rules for good land use. 

Land-use plannini policy in the tribal areas has been described 
by Murton (1971) as consisting of three phases. The first phase 
IS concerned with the mechanical protection of the arable land 
A conservation plan is worked out by agricultural staxf and 
imposed by the Tribal Authority in the area concerned By the 
end of 1971 it was estimated that 51% of cultivated arable land 
was f uUy protected; 21% partly protected (contours not up to 
standard size) ; 19% not yet protected and 9% did not reauire 
protection. 

This phase is followc J by discussion with the Tribal Authority 
concerning grazing management to c a1 with the major erosion 
which is taking place hi grazing areas. Simple two-camp or more 
complex multi-paddock schemes have been commet-ed in many 
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tribal areas and are implemented by tribesmen with the advice 
of agricultural staff. . . 

There were 295 veld management schemes operating m the TTLs 
in various parts of the country by the end of 1971 but the denuda- 
tion of grazing areas in ecological regions IV and V of Mata- 
beleland and Manicaland, where the livestoc!. position is ag- 
gravated by lai^e numbers of goats, is of particular concern. 
A marketing scheme is now in operation to reduce the numbers 
of sheep and goats in these areas. 

The third phase in land use planning which may be merged 
with grazing management, is known as the development a'ea 
phase. This provides for the re-oi^anisation of a haphazard 
settlement pattern to be carried out by the farmers themselves 
when they appreciate the significance of good land use and desire 
increased agricultural productivity. 

Agricoltnral extension service 

A technical advisory service provided by the Ministry of In- 
ternal Affairs, and is staffed by approximately one hundred 
agricultural officers and other senior staff, and 1,200 African 
demonstrators and supervisors who work as part of the district 
commissioner's team.. 

However, the Secretary f?r Internal Affairs (1969) noted 
that Master Fanner training continued, but had been reduced 
due to the pre-occupation of staff with conservation duties. 
Similarly in 1970 extension of improved agricultural methods 
was neglected because of priority commitment's on conservation 
and veld management. 

Thus, from 1955 (with the introduction of the accelerated 
Land Husbandry plan) agricultural extension in the TTLs has 
been neglected compared with mechanical conservation and land 
use planning, except during the period 1963 to 1969 when Conex 
was responsible for agriculture in the TTLs. 

Extension methods used at present include a 'Good Farming 
Competition' in Mashonaland 897 Young Farmers' Clubs - 
which are particularly strong in Manicaland and Victoria and 
118 Master Farmer Clubs in Victoria (1971). 

Capital 

Towards thr end of the Land Husbandry era Makings (1960) 
pointed to the need for working capital in African agriculture 
as outranking every other development requirement. He sug- 
gested that a great effort should be made to get the maximum 
amount of the prices back to the producers, and that the com- 
pulsory levy system should be replaced by a method of local 
contribution to local development schemes. In addition, he sug- 
gested government sponsored loan schemes for African farmers 
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to be closely integrated with agricultural extension services, 
until commercial credit is adequately available. 

The problem of lack of capital (credit) for tribal cultivators 
has been outlined by Makings (1960) and Thorpe (1968). There 
is a desperate need for money to purchase fertiliser, seed, and 
basic tools and equipment — implements for land preparation 
and carts to transport stover, manure and crops. These could 
have an immediate impact on improving productivity. 

However, amongst tribal cultivators there is great ignorance 
of the principles of credit, they lack commercial prudence, there 
is limited security. Lack of production skills, relative inacces- 
sibility and the language barrier are added difficulties. 

A viable loans scheme necess* jt-es personal contact, careful 
explanation, assessment of risk and guided or supervised credit. 
The smallness of individual loans means high administrative 
costs for any conventional Government loan scheme. 

Thorpe (1968) estimated that if cultivators in the TTLs 
adopted techniques recommended for progr slve farming, the 
total capital required would be £26 million, although a proportion 
of this might be met from the farmers* own resources. 

In 1964, the Native Development Fund Loans Scheme was 
transferred from the Ministry of Internal Affairs to the Ministry 
of Agriculture and became known as the Agricultural Loan 
Fund- 

Prior to 1969, when the Fund was transferred back to the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs as a result of Government decision 
to transfer the responsibility for agriculture in tribal areas to 
that Ministry, a large percentage of loans was granted to Afri- 
can farmers on a 'community responsibility* basis. That is, loans 
were made to co-operative societies which relent to their in- 
dividual African members. Thus members owed money to th'^ir 
society which accepted responsibility for full payment to the 
Fund. 

The repayments position became unsatisfactory: to avoid stop- 
orders crops were marketed outside the co-operative or through 
another member who did not have a loan to repay. When Internal 
Affairs took over the Fund it was, therefore, decided to grant 
loans through district committees, headed by the District Com- 
missioner to individual African farmers on a personally secured 
basis only with branded cattle as the main form of security. This 
led to a dramatic fall in the number of loans --^ from $466,000 in 
1968 to $97,930 in 1969. 

The Secretary for Internal Affairs (1969) noted that fertiliser 
use in TTLs was less than usual during the year due to the 
reluctance of tribal cultivators to take out loans. This was con- 
sidered due to the branding of cattle as security for loans which 
was viewed with suspicion by Africans, but which had been 
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imposed to ensure repayments and to overcome the casual ap- 
proach to credit. 

Other development programmes — Co-operatives 
A Co-operative Branch of the Ministry advisee and supervises 
the co-operative movement. At the end of 1971 there were 288 
registered primary co-operative societies, of which fifty-five 
were in Purchase Areas, with a total membership of 30,592. 
Thus only about 5% of tribal cultivators are members of co- 
operative societies. 

There are also 10 Co-operative Marketing and Agricultural 
Supply Unions with a membership of 210 primary societies. 

Primary Development 

In recent years Government has also been spending in the region 
of $2 million (Rhodesian) on the primary development of the 
Tribal Trust Lands. This has been used to establish irrigation 
schemes, to improve water supplies in dry areas and to clear 
tsetse fly from large tracts of land. Irrigated farming land in 
the Tribal areas has been increased to over 11,000 acres. In the 
Gokwe District alone, some 80,000 people had been re-settled by 
1970 from over populated and drier areas. They produce about 
$2 million (Rhodesian) of produce for sale — mainly from cotton. 

However, it should be noted that the Phillips Coi^mission 
(1962) estimated that over 45% of the tribal cultivators occupy 
land in the semi-extensive farming regions which are not ecolo- 
gically suited to crop production Thus despite re-settlemeut and 
irrigation development during recent years, a large proportion 
of the tribal population depend** for its existence on tensive 
production under extremely difficult conditions. 

Tilcor 

During 1969 the Tribal Trust Land Development Corporation 
was set up to develop commercial, industrial, agricultural and 
mining undertakings for the benefit of the inhabitants. A major 
aim of TILCOR is to concentrate effort at tribal area growth 
points. This will involve the development of communications, 
secondary industry; crop receiving depots, integration of live- 
stock w""-* crop by-products, provision of townships and promo- 
tion of Ck ^ercial enterprises. 

This is promising development, particularly if TILCOR can 
provide markets for increased productivity in tribal agriculture. 

African Coondte 

The Ministry of Internal Affairs also actively promotes the policy 
of local self-government by the establishment of local councils 
which provide a variety of services in the tribal trust lands 
Some have imdertcken agricultural projects, including the pro- 
vision of a dipping service. 
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It was estimated in 1970 that 55% of the rural African po- 
pulation was participating in local government. By 1971, 145 
African Councils had been established out of a potential 260 and 
it was expected that another thirty-nine councils would come into 
being in 1972. 

The promotion of community development and the establish- 
ment of local government has been a major development thrust 
of the Ministry of Internal Affairs in the Tribal areas in recent 
years.. This thould provide people with the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in the development of their own local community. 
However, it is worth repeating the observation of Phillips (1962) 
that community development ir' a vital adjunct to general develop- 
ment but is in iUelf no panacea. The priority, according to Phil- 
lips, is agricultural extension — which is essential to improved 
production and related economic progress and social happiness. 

Agricnltnral prodnciivlty . 

Despite government policy and the various programmes of th e 
Ministry of Internal Affairs aimed at development of the TTLs 
the standard of tribal agriculture is low. 

Dunlop (1972) has estimated the agricultural production in 
TTLs during recent years to be: — ♦ 

Per family 

Production for own consumption $70.00 

Value of sales $10.00 

Total: $80.00 

In 1970 the total output from African agrigulture (including 
purchase areas) was estimated to value $67,5 million, of which 
$56,7 million went for home consumption.^ The per capita output 
from Afri an agriculture in 1970 thus was $22,50 or about 
$112,50 per family a year. 

These figures indicate a very low standard o^ living, there 
is little surplus for sale and many cultivators sell no produce at 
all. The Secretary for Internal Affairs (1971) notes that pos- 
sibly between two-thirds to three-quarters of TTLs families do 
not produce sufficient for their own food requirements in a less 
than 'normal season'. However, it should be noted that some 
individuals in the tribal areas do earn moderate incomes from 
agriculture. Less than 2% (fewer than 15,000) of tribal cultiva- 
tors are Master Farmers, yet some of these in the better rain- 
fall areas earn farm ^comes of more than $300 ' ^ $400. Reid 



1 Monthly Di£«6t of Statistics. Table 20. Statistics cover only sales 
to marketing authorities, and do not include savings or household 
services such as building. Estimates of consumption by African rural 
households are calculated by applying assumed per capita physical 
consumption to the estimated rural population. 



(1971) also notes average profits of $40 an adre from cotton 
producLion in Gakwe district. 

Margolis (1971) has drawn attention to marketing statistics 
which show that the tribal areas appear to be moving to more 
of a subsistence economy than they were in the past as far as 
the sales of agricultural commodities are concerned — except for 
sales of cotton. During the past eight years sales of agricultural 
produce have declined by $1,2 million per annum compared with 
the previous eight years. 

This is not due to falling prices or lower production but is 
considered to be mainly due to the rapidly expanding African 
population of 3,6% per annum, and a consequent greater demand 
on the tribal lands for more food products so tht^t they have less 
to sell outside. Other reasons may include greater cash transac- 
tions within tribal areas and larger amounts of cash transmitted 
back to tribal areas from r'^latives working in towns. 

Some of the factors related to low agricultural productivity 
have been outlined by Hunt (1966). They include shortage of 
land (for ranching in the low rainfal areas), semi-permanent 
and periodic male absenteesim and lack of capital to purchase 
agricultural inputs.. Other obstacles to development include poor 
communications in some areas and inadequate marketing facili- 
ties in certain cases. He concluded that the major obstacle to 
development in the tribal areas can be summarised as a lack of 
capital with the necessary management sk^U and knowledge by 
the majority of tribal cultivators. 

The consequences of a stagnant or deteriorating peasant agri- 
culture are well known: — 

— grovrth of the national economy is restricted; 

— the contrast of wealth and poverty can cause unrest; 

— accelerated exodus from the land leads to urban unemploy- 
ment and other problems; 

— large areas of the country become rural slums. 

The basic development problem which must be faced in Rho- 
desia is how to improve tribal agriculture to provide adequate 
subsistence and cash for a reasonable standard of living for its 
population, which is increasing at a rate of 3,6% per annum. 
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D. METHODIST RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OLD UMTALI 

THE CHURCH AND ITS ROLE IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



(Background paper by Rev. L. Blomqulst and D. Claircourt) 
Which \t easiest to dt when famine strikes and peoplr re starv- 
ing? 1) To play on the feelings of the outsid. world for help 
for food and money or 2) to get down to hard thinking, planning 
and wo**king to eliminate a famine or to at least eliminate the 
worst of the terrible >*tvtfrrings due to th*i famine? The answer 
is perhaps obvious: ^Jterrate I. Why? Because we cio not think 
in terms of fconine and starvaticm as a perennial affair. Besides 
food is available from other parts of the world, and can be easily 
transported anywhere, due to raodem communications. Is there 
therefore any real need to e^^n discuss the second altema' 'e? 
"The green revolution" ha<: made people a little weary of all tnis 
talk of the need for growing more and more.. We get the impres- 
sion there is enough food even when it 4S pointed out that the 
population explosion makes it a necessity to be on the alert. 
Figures recency released by the UJN. show that production does 
not keep up with the growth of the ponulation in most parta 
of the world. It is only the increased production in "the old 
countries" that so far has saved us. (These are *;he facts as far 
as basic foodstuffs are concerned!) In most areas there is still 
a lack of fresh vegetables and meat and this problem is growing 
more and more seHous. There will be less and less room for 
big herds of grazing cattle as the grazing areas are reduced 
yearly due to more land being put under the plough. The reason 
for this is simply that a lot of land Ibb (throuj^h mismanage- 
ment) become unproductive. In this Country for example, it has 
been stated that over ? /o of the Tribal IVust Land is Heyond 
reclamation. 

Another problem has now been added ; Large crowc!s of yov ng 
people a?e moving in to the towns,. seeking what they think are 
greater opportunities there. Only the old people remain on the 
land. They do not have the strength and the knowledge nee^iCd 
for modem intensive farming of even small units. 

We are therefore forced to take up the second alternative. 
Any nation proud of being a nation, cannot survive, if it has 
to depend upon someone else to solve problems of this nature. The 
first thought that comes to one's mind is; "That is the Govern- 
ment's responsibility". There is no doubt that the Government 
should have the welfare of its people as its first concern. It 
should be the agency for solving this problem, but we also have 
to keep in mind, tnat no government can reach any further than 
the people allow it! 

I do not want to go into that problem here, but want instead 
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to draw the attention of the church (and church-Authorities) 
to its responsibility in the development of the rural areas, and 
of the people living there. The church has helped with academic 
education and hdped with building of schools. The church can 
be mighty proud of these achievements. We have equally 
rendered a good service through our hospitals and village clinics. 
But clinics are there to help people when they get sick! What 
about the prevention of sickness? The question is therefore; 
What have we dme about the daily life <tf our peo^e in their 
struggle to make a living, not only to survive, but to go forward 
in prosperity? Isn't it a field, where we have left a lot undone, 
and in many ways done nothing! It can be argued, that the 
church should not involve herself. She should keep on feeding 
people spiritually and leave the rest to other agencies. But why 
did the church engage herself in schools and hospitals? Other 
agencies could do that also! Let me remind you, that the Chris* 
tian churches' responsibility is to tiie whole man, soul and body! 
Let me describe to you some programmes in which the Christian 
churches in the Elastem Districts of Rhodesia are involved. 

It was started in a small way in 1967 at Old Umtali Mission by 
the Methodist Rural and Industrial Developmeit Committee, but 
since 1969 is under the spcmsorship of the Manicaland Branch 
of Christian Care, (an ecumenical action group composed of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Anglican Church, the United Me- 
thodist Church, the United Church of Christ and the African 
Evangelical Church.) We realised that relief work of the type 
we undertook during 1968, (when Rhodesia was hit with worst 
drought ever recorded), in itself did not solve any problems. We 
decided to put part of our resources into creating a spirit of 
"help to self-help", and to find ways and means of assisting the 
growing rural population in finding better methods of developing 
and utilizing the small farms alloted them. The writer of this 
paper had the privil^e of being the initiator of the programmes, 
due to the appointment he received on returning from overseas 
in 1968. The appointment was "Stewardship-promotion. Use your 
own initiative and imagination." 'Stewardship <rf Resources' be- 
came the most important part of the programme. It also led me 
to see more than before the importance of tackling the problems 
of rural people existing on and below a subsistence level that 
is the lot of rural people, filahintrition struck me as the other 
main problem to tackle. The Christian church has a responsibility 
to the whole man, soul and body as said before. The church has 
to share the problems of daily life with the people if it Is going 
to fulfill the Master's call: 'Feed My Sheep'* At the same thne 
we have to keep in mind that it is as much a spiritual as a ma- 
terial problem. We must get people to see a way out of poverty 
and misery and to find a new way of life based upon the idea 
of Christian brotherhood. 
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The programme *The Butchershop in the Backyard' was born! 
What does it n ean? Just what it says! Make it possible for 
people to have a steady meat supply available all the time, not 
only occasionally. The programme's prime purpose is not com- 
mercial. Its aim it to fight malnutrition right on the spot. Its 
aim is to see healthier children as a must for the future. At a 
later date, when that goa^ is achieved, the commercial benefits 
can b^gin to materialize. Keeping in mind that the population 
will double between now and the end of the 1980's, more meat 
has to be available, and we do not get it, as mentioned before, 
through more cattle. Small animals are therefore the answer to 
solving that problem! 

1. The programme is created firstly to help the women to care 
for the needs of their children. The women have been, more 
or less, the agricultural workers. The women are therefore 
initially the ones to turn to about the problems of producing 
food. . . 

2. By enroUmg the women in the programme they mvolve their 
clUldren and, in that way, we could break the old habit of 
leaving the animals to take care of themselves^ We could gel 
the younger generations to see the need for CARE of animals 
and get a better animal-husbandry programme. 

.3. This programme would as mentioned before, a) produce the 
source of protein needed so badly in form of meat and eggs, 
and b) due to the increased amount of compost and manure 
from the animals it could tJiple vegetable production. The 
goal — green vegetables on the table every day! 
We were thinking first in terms of small animals such as rab- 
bits, chickens, ducks, turkeys, and penned sheep, goats and pigs. 
We also realised that to achieve results we had practically to 
show people how. Lectures were not the answer. People had to 
come and see and make up their own minds. They had to be 
convinced that they could do it themselves. Fancy buildings could 
not be part of the project. Stewardship of resources became a 
slogan instead. Grass and poles, a little bit of chicken fencing 
and willing hands . . .! 

We developed the living model of what we thought could be 
done on a small piece of land at Old Umtaii ' T-'Pion. A. couple 
of untrained boys were accepted as trainees a^id made the first 
structures that we needed for the rabbits and the chickens. Old 
rubber tyres became feeding-troughs and water fountains. The 
programme was under way. At this time Christian Care (March 
1969) came into the picture and started to support the scheme. 
A monthly 3-day course could now be held for women from all 
the Churches in the Eastern Districts. The women were selected 
by the churches concerned. The response has been very good and 
our students have established themselves at their homes better 
than we expected. With funds now available for a follow-up 
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programme, we think we can look forward to considerable pro- 
gress. To date, (July 1972) we have had 24 courses with 230 
students. " — 

The water problem is closely connected with the development 
of such a programme and has therefore become an int^ated 
part of our teaching. V/ater-storage can easiest be done through 
a 'water-harvester'. A water harvester is used to save at least 
part of the nm-off ; 

1. If you have a corrugated iron-roof you put up gutters and 
lead the water into underground tanks. You can either build a 
senes of smaller tanks, 12000 liter, (each 3000 gallons) or 3 
larger ones of 36000 liter (9000 gallons each). A rainfall of 
about 22 inches on a roof 60' by 30' will give you approxima- 
tely 108 000 liters (27000 gallons). 

2. YoM can make a concrete platform 6' by 30' on sloping ground 
and build the tanks below, (You must fence off the area so 
no animals can walk on the platform). 

3. Or if you can find a bare rock-surface you can use that as 
your platform and build the tanks below. 

The advantage of the water harvester is that you get clean 
water, and water at a time when people otherwise have to go 
miles to get dirty disease-infected water! You have it in your 
backyard! The water-supply is enough for the family unit, 
their garden and small animals. 

A question often asked is: "Where is the cash profit in this 
programme?" The answer is: "This programme is firstly designed 
to fight malnutrition anJ to increase the sources of protein." K 
a family can produce all their meat requirements in their own 
backyard and be able to have eggs and vegetables every day, we 
figure their savings account at the end of the year ^or a family 
of eight will be about R$I50. We also show practically how stall- 
feeding of goats, sheep and oxen makes a good contribution to 
the savings account and, in the case of oxen, gives a really good 
cash return- Using their home-produced grains in the feeding of 
the oxen people get three times as much as they otherwise would 
by selling them as grain. They can even increase their stock and 
still reduce the grazing area needed! The overgrazing of the veld 
IS a problem at present. In addition they get another source of 
compost which will benefit the worn out mealie-fields. 

Our programme can be used in many ways but it emphasises 
that there is no need for large landholdings to make ends meet 
and improve the cash economy. 

The programme aims at giving people dignity, to change beg- 
gars into useful members of society and let everybody enjoy 
freedom and independence from hunger and poverty, and to 
show them a new way of life where both soul and body can be 
fed! 
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Fann-Truning School Programme 

Since September 1971 another interesting development has taken 
place in response to requests from parents. "What to do with 
my boy, who just has finished grade 7? He can not go on to 
Secondary education. He is too young to get a job and he has 
no practical training. Can you help us?" We decided to take a 
few school-leavers as trainees in an intensive farming scheme 
combined with the Butchershop in the Backyard-programme on 
a commercial base. These boys (the number is now 20) work 
in different activities on our small 50 acres intensive training- 
farm (under urigation — 3 crops a year! ) and get their theor>-- 
lessons in the evening. 

We believe we can help these young school-leavers to get a 
good knowledge of modem farming methods. We also believe 
that in teaching them small animal husbandry on a commercial 
base they should be able to earn a good living in the future.. We 
also intend to include a cattle fattening programme in this f arm- 
trainiiig scheme. 

The Tractor Programme 

Third but no less important, is the tractor-programms. It has 
developed out of a junkpile of discarded tractors left over from 
an earlier programme which ^/as discontinued. It is also the 
result of the 'Stewardship of Reijources' programme. A European 
garage owner with a garage bordering the Old Umtali Mission 
was asked by the Church authorities to sell the junkpile. 

We were l>oth concerned about African agriculture, hampered 
as it is by ignorance and resentment against any new ideas. 
Tilling the soil is one of the most neglected areas in /vfrican 
agriculture. Both of us could see what could be done. Contract 
plougliing with trained African drivers! Such a programme would 
help the African plotholder in TTLs and give work possibilities 
to young African school-leavers. 

It was estimated that only 3% of arable land in African areas 
was ploughed by tractors individually owned by Africans. It is 
uneconomical for a small plotholder to own a tractor. Could this 
be a church programme? Not all agreed!. We think today that 
the importance of this programme is realised especially its double 
function of a) good, deep ploughing as part of an intensive soil 
conservation programme, and b) creating vocational training 
for African school-leavers facing unemployment. 

The scratching of the soil by an oxplough at the end of a dry 
season, when the oxen are weak, makes good farming methods 
impossible. Good soil conservation needs good, deep ploughing. 

Out of the junkpile, we assempled eight small 20 K.P. diesel 
crawler-tractors and the two young men we started with got 
busy learning how to operate them. We also assembled nine 
spare engtaes. At this stage "Brot fiir die Welt'', a large Church 
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Donor Agency in Germany came into the picture and assisted 
together with the Methodist Church in Sweden. We could now 
take on four more boys for training, and through the interest 
of a local tractor dealer we were able to obtain three good se- 
cond-hand wheel tractors of 40 H.P. 

The Tractor and Training Programme is divided into two 
sections: — a) Training of young Africans in Tractor Main- 
tenance, Plough Adjustments, Ploughing and Soil Management, 
Dam Construction and Road Maintenance, b) Lecturing and 
visiting African fanners in TTL and Purchase Areas by 'Plough- 
ing Salesmen* on the subject of Soil Management and the advan- 
tages of mechanised cultivation. 

Trainee Programme 

1st February: Four months spent at M.RJ.D. Mission Farm, 
studjong Soil Management and practical work with small animal 
husbandry and cropping. Pocket money of $3,00 per month is 
given at this time, plas acommodation, food and free medical 
attention. 

1st JriUe: Three weeks of workshop training — lectures, plough 
adjustments and f&rm machinery maintenance. Instruction 
courses on tools and tractor components. Participation in all 
workshop activities, including dismantling and assembling trac- 
tors. 

2Dth Jane: Ten days of daily servicing of tractors and intensive 
driving instruction. Trainees are formed into crews of three per 
tractor and ploughing unit, supervised by a Second- Year Trainee/ 
Driver per unit. Dismantling and assembling of ploughs followed 
}>y adjustme-^ts then proceeding to lands, under supervision, and 
ploughing for approximately three hours. 

Ist July: Main 'ploughing units' consist of two tractors and 
ploughs with one trailer and one caravan to sleep five people. 
Attached to this are four trainees and one supervisor. They 
proceed to the TTL to start 'Contract Ploughing* — the ploughing 
programme having been previously aranged by a 'Ploughing 
Salesman*. The Trainee is now receiving $4,00 per month pocket 
money. 

Details of ploaghing operation 

With two trainee/drivers per tractor, each driver works 8 hours 
per day, consisting of 6 hours tractor driving, i hour tractor 
servicing and li hours of measuring the lands to be ploughed. 
In practice we have proved that walking is essential to coun- 
teract the phjrsical effect of 6 hours constant sitting on a tractor. 
No driver is allowed to drive a tractor until he has both serviced 
and signed for the servicing of the tractor. Each driver has a 
duty-free week-end. From 11.30 ajn. Friday until 11.30 ajn., 
Monday, every alternate week. The driver remaining in camp is 
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responsible for the main servicing on Saturday morning and 
remains *in camp' over the week-end for security reasons. 

Due to there being an excess of Trainee/Drivers to tractors, 
trainees are changed regularly with those remaining in the 
workshop. This system has its advantages in encouraging a spirit 
of competition among the trainees and the best are selected 
for ploughing-units up to 200 km. from base. At these units, 
usually one driver per tractor and the supervisor have acquired 
their driving licences. 

Personnel 

Supervisor - A Trainee/Driver, usually in his third year, super- 
vises tractor-ploughing and servicing. He is also responsible for 
arranging the ploughing from the lists given to him by the 
'Ploughing Salesman'. He writes invoices, collects money and 
issues receipts. Each Saturday morning he completes tractor 
return forms and posts them back to base. He purchases supplies 
for the crew and organises stocks of fuel (often the main diesel 
tank is up to 15 km away and fuel has to be collected by tractor 
and trailer with 4 drums — 800 litres — 2 weeks supply for 
2 tractors.) 

Personnel for mechanical training as well as all permanent 
staff are selected from supervisors. These positions call for a 
high degree of concentration, a study of workshop manuals and 
spare part lists as weL' as to assist units and take care of their 
minor faults and adjustments. Also, he can advise on all aspects 
of unit operation. 

Ploughing Salesman 

Former ex-supervisors who have studied Soil Management 
and have ability to gain the confidence of the people. Able to 
work with Chiefs and Headmen, Church leaders, School teachers 
and African Government Agricultural Demons*! ators. First 
visiting an area in order to arrange a further visit within a few 
days to meet the maximum number of people. A list of names 
is collected from each area and handed to Unit Supervisor, whose 
instructions are strictly to adhere to the names on the list. 

Soil Management 

Advising the African farmer to select 2 acres to be ploughed by 
tractor to 10", leaving as much *trash' as possible to be turned 
in. 10" ploughing holds more water but, subject to continual 
rain, this soil will compact. So, with run-off of water and soil, 
erosion can still occur. However, with the continual ploughing-in 
of trash, there is a reduced compaction, enabling more water 
to be held. Rainfall onto 10" ploughing is less subject to evapora- 
tion. It is usual to have a hot sun within a day of gofOd rains but 
evaporation is only lost from the surface soil. 
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To add fertiliser to abused soil has the effect of drying out 
the soil still further.. Fertiliser is a necessity as deep ploughing 
in TTL will bring up a considerable amount of sub-soil. The crop 
residue is also ploughed in. This is the first stage of Soil Manage- 
ment. From a Ploughing Salesman's point of view, it is best 
to suggest a small acreage correctly handled ; over the years the 
acreage could be increased. We must condition African farmers 
to accept the exsupervisor sufficiently for him to make a living 
from tractor ploughing by contract. To put intelligent manpower 
back into the TTL instead of the present drain to industry. 

Often, a fanner will ask the question, "When do we use lime 
and compost?" The first stage of Soil Management mentioned 
will take a fpjrmer from 1 bag per acre to 21 bag's per acre. Test- 
ing for lime requirements must be considered with advanced soil 
management, producing 21 bags and over. 

Compost 

Providing it has been constantly 'turned* to stay *?»live* to absorb 
nitrogen from, the air, this is ideal for the vegetable patch but 
for a large acreage it is usually insufficient quantity. 
First stage Soil Management — 1) Depth of Ploughing, 2) Cor- 
rect Fertiliser and Selected Seed 3) Ploughing in of Crop residue. 
Yields of 35 bags per acre require 50 kg of Nitrogen per acre, 
broadcast by hand, in amongst the standing stalks of a reaped 
maize crop before ploughing. 

At no time is a disc-harrow recommended in the TTL. Due to 
a fine tilth created by the disc-harrow in soils without humus, 
they will compact far sooner and become more vulnerable to run- 
off and erosion. When early ploughing has taken place, it is 
suggested that the farmer should clean up bis lands with a small 
ox-plough just to turn-in the weeds before planting the main 
crop. 

To advise a farmer that $2.00 — $4.00 per acre for ox-plough- 
ing or $4.00 — $6.00 for tractor ploughing, plus fertiliser and 
selected seed costing approximately $12.00 per acre, can yield 
21 Ibags per acre at $2.00 per bag. It is the first step to reducing 
erosion and also to feeding the increasing population. 

Dam Construction 

Ploughing for 20 — 21 weeks will not pay for equipment, so ex- 
periments have been carried out with dam-building equipment, 
to provide- further income, utilizing the existing tractor-unit 
equipment, i cu. yd. scoop, lifted by the lower hydraulic lift 
arm of a tractor, and assisted by a single rear castor wheel, has 
an economic potential with a 3-minute turn-round equalling 
10 yards per hour at 25c per yard. This is a better return than 
ploughing at $4.00 per acre in TTL. 
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TVactor drivers are ready for Dam-Construction work at the 
beginning of their second year. The advantages of dams in the 
TTL are great but the demand is low due to obvious financial 
reasons. However, it has been proved that where the first stages 
of Soil Management have been practised, there is a demand for 
small dams, i.e. 100,000 gallons to 1,0(J0,000 gallons at a cost of 
from $200,00 to $1,000,00. 

As you can see it is not enough to know how to drive a tractor. 
That is perhaps the easiest part of ft. We feel that three years 
are needed to learn to be a good driver, mechanic and ploughman. 
These young men must learn to be on their own and, with less 
than three years training, they will not be able to do that. 

A most important part of this programme is the economic 
aspect. As it is coupled with teaching, it is most difficult to 
handle. We are trying to attain a self- supporting programme, 
after the initial outlay on equipment which has come through 
gifts. It costs us about R$400 to carry a trainee through the three 
years. We also want to set aside, from the ploughing hicome, 
sufficient to cover the depreciation on the new tractors. We hope 
that in five years they can be replaced without asking for ad- 
ditional funds. We calculate that a charge of R$4.00 per acre 
(we find it easier to charge per acre than per tractor hour) on 
a nine hour working day, five days a week, with a minimum of 
four acres a day will achieve this. This includes the driver's 
salary, fuel, oil and maintenance. We now have thirteen tractors 
at work (two of them on dam construction) and twenty-five 
young men in training. 

Public Relations is another important aspect to take into 
consideration. Our drivers represent the Chiistian church wher- 
ever they go which is why we have to be very careful in our 
selection and our training procedures. Religious instruction is 
therefore a part of the training. We feel very strongly that here 
as in all programmes of this type the training must be both for 
soul, mind and body. 
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E. HLEKWENI: FRIENDS RURAL SERVICE CENTRE 
(Background paper by B. Henson) 



In 1965, the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) with the 
encouragement of members of the Christian community of all 
races decided to set up a training centre. Its primary purpose 
being to teach African men and women improved farming me- 
thods and homecraft. It was realised however, that this was only 
the beginning and provision was to be made for expansion in any 
direction that seemed necessary. 

A farm south of Bulawayo was purchased and called *Hlekweni' 
(the place of laughter), training activities began immediately. 
Over the last few years the centre has grown as more activities 
were embarked upon. From the be^^nning, Africans have been 
involved in the planning of the centre and have been guiding 
it by meetings, discussions and evaluation to cater for their 
needs. 

It was initially called *Thc Friends Rural Training Centre' 
but later it was thought that this did not cover all its activities, 
so the name was changed to *The Friends Rural Service Centre'. 
Although started by members of one church, it was to be non- 
sectarian and should "serve" the whole African community, 
whether they be Christians or not. 

The work of. the centre covers a wide range of activities — 
trairing, extension, research, intermediate technology are just 
a few. Short courses are held for far^-iers and their wives in 
agriculture, home economics and crafts. Long courses for school- 
leavers and young men are held in agriculture and building. 
(The building course always includes some ex-detainees as re- 
habi'dtation and to give them a trade). 

Emphasis is always placed on participan\s returning to the 
rural areas and no course is aimed at me king a person em- 
ployable. Instead they are encouraged to be self-reliant and to 
realise that it is possible to make a living at home. It is towards 
this that the courses are aimed. Improved farming methods 
mean more food of the right kind, with some extra for sale. For 
the women, better methods of cooking and homecraft mean 
healthier familes, and sewing and fibrework bring in extra money. 
Whilst people are on courses, whether they be run at the centre 
or in rural areas, it is possible to teach things other than those 
in the programme, such as co-operation and leadership. When 
a group of farmers is faced with the problem of hnproving their 
cattle by prazing control, fencing being too expensive is out of 
the question, the only way is co-operation in herding. If people 
can co-operate in one thing, they can in others. The idea is to 
present people on courses with problems in which the only solu- 
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tion is co-operation. Hopefully they will take these ideas and 
put them into practice. 

Everyone who comes to the centre, whether for one week or 
one year, is a potential leader in his or her community and is 
treated as such, A man who is making a good living out of farm- 
ing is respected in his community and can exert influence, and 
this is both realised and encouraged by staff. A numl>3r of school- 
leavers have been selected for training from one area so that 
when they return home and begin to introduce new ideas they 
will be able to di ^w strength from the group. Whenever possible, 
staff go and work in the rural areas. 

Old trainees and leaders are visited and advice and help given 
to the individucds and the group that they may have formed, 
Hlekweni's influence extends for approximately 150 miles radius. 
Short courses are held in the rural areas which^are very bene- 
ficifiil as they involve the whole community, even ti»ose who do 
not attend are aware of something going on. 

Recruiting for courses was initially done by a few church 
ministers and school teachers, but now they account for a small 
number compared to the ex-trainees who are encouraged to 
''spread the word". People who have attended courses can pur- 
chase improved livestock from the centre and there is a revolv- 
ing loan fund to a^-'st some, such as the school-leavers, to get 
started. 

Hlekweni works closely with other voluntary agencies such 
as missions. Young Farmers* Clubs, Christian Care (a charitable 
relief organisation) and the Y.W.CJl. With the Y.F.C. it provides 
training among other things, with Christian Care it provides 
technical knowledge and assistance in projects to encourage 
people to grow their own food rather than sit back and receive 
hand-outs. With the Y.W.CJi. it works closely in training and 
assisting groups. 

The centre haij one all-important function which is particularly 
relevant to the situation in Rhodesia. It is a place where people 
of edl races can come freely to me^it and discuss in conferences 
and informal gatherings. 

The following extracts from a recent report on the work of 
Hlekweni give some idea of the training and extension which 
is carried out. 

U Training ' 

a) Twelve month building and carpentry oonne. This yearns 
intake was of a high quality and it is amazing how quickly some 
of the men have taken to building. Andrew Ndiweni and Mordecai 
Mlotshwa, helped by two of last year's trainees, have benefited 
from their experience last year, and are very pleased with the 
training they have given already. With one exception, the trainees 
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are now taking part in all the Hlekwcni acUviUes. and have 
formed a choir. The evening on which they competed to see who 
was going to occupy the first completed house was memorable, 
the "old ones" winning by a j/oint. 

b) Twelve months agricultural courtie. This ended recently. 
We are disappointed in two of tlic boys, but the rest imd a good 
course. The best stude^it has been taken on the staff, one is 
building catchment tanks, and the rest have returned to work 
on their fathers* farms. The youug man from Siabuwa. In the 
Zambezi Valley, has gone back to work two acres of irrigation. 
Another group of twelve has been started. Three of our trainers 
were once on such a course and they are taking more and more 
responsibility. 

c) Two week courses. At the request of the members of the 
Young Farmers* and Y-Tecns Clubs, four courses Iiavc been run 
on sisal work, needle work, poultry, rabbits, and irrigation. These 
were most successful as the Icnger period gavft more time for 
Instruction, but also the weekend for cultural and sporting ac- 
tivities. The traditional singing and dancing were exceptionally 
good. There were 52 participants in one course which strained 
our resources. 

d) One week courses. A number of these have been held: 
pigs, poultry, sheep and goats, cattle, homcmaking, needle work, 
cookery, irrigation, and a hostess course. The last held at the 
same time as the sheep and goats course* finished with a tradi- 
tional evening, sitting round the fire, roasting peanuts, tellinij 
stories and rlddle^ singing and dancing. 

e) District courses. Nine of these have been held, usually 
lasting three days. Cattle, sheep and goats, poultry, and various 
aspects of women's work have been thrashed out in the place 
where the problems are. Most of them have been successful, at 
one time there were 60 participants. 

f ) One day courses and club visits. Because of the L,^easing 
awareness of th,-^ work of Hlekwenl. we have had 26 visits from 
clubs and groups from all over Matabeleland. These arouse In- 
terest In our methods of water conservation and livestock man- 
agement and are a great help In recruitment for large courses. 

g) I>adership Training. Six of the most promishsg trainees 
from previous courses have been kept on to train as potential 
leaders. This is a most important development. When we consider 
that they are ready, they will go back to their home areas and 
we hope they will have a considerable Influence on their neigh- 
bourhood. 

h) YWCA / HIekweni project Good work has been done in 
the Plumtree area and there is now a strong group of dubs there. 
Other clubs are weak and need strengthening. The workers have 
come to the conclusion that * is wasteful of time and effort to 
visit the individual clubs, an- the policy will now be to hold 
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*'workahops" in an area where there are several clubs, and where 
somft practical training can be given. Pressure from the YWCA 
for the two workers to spend more time in Mashonaland and 
Manicaland will have to be resisted until the work and the clubs 
01 c really doing well in Matabcleland. 

A Coarse for full time chiircb workers at HlekH*enl 

A one week course for full-time church workers was held at 
Hlekweni during 1972. The course was aimed at showing the 
importance of agriculture and rural development in the life of the 
church, and the participants saw how the church must be deeply 
concerned with the social and economic aspects of the p^ple's 
lives it is to be the centre of the community. 

Most of the church workers thought they had come to learn 
about the Bible, how to prepare good sermons or how to trap 
many people into the church, but to their surprise it only was 
not that. They learned how to keep and feed poultry, sheep and 
goats, pigs and cattle. Many wanted to know if it was really 
necessary to do all that. Yes, it was necessary for how would 
they meet the needs of the yiiople if they did not deal with them 
in their different aspects of life? 

They found that their work did not end in the church on Sun- 
days but that it continued throughout the week with people in 
their homes and at work and thus helping them. 

Rev. Stephen Manguni presented some of the problems that 
must be faced in rural areas in his opening address and the 
course members, who represented many denominations, had the 
opportunity to discuss the specific problems in their areas. Both 
men and women attended. 

Every morning and afternoon the course members were re* 
sponsible for feeilng different animals and also bad talks on 
how to keep such animals as cattle, pigs, poultry, rabbits, sheep 
and goats and also how to grow crops. This was an attempt to 
show that if a church worker is also seen to be a succc^ul 
farmer then he gains not only the respect of the community but 
also the ability to give advice when ne^ed. 

In the discussions it was found that the Church has been en* 
gaged in the ministryt education and medical work. However 
a person's life is not complete with only these. There is ako the 
social, hom6» agricultural and economic side of Ufe which the 
Church has neglected. From here the church workers discussed 
how they could meet the needs of the^«* people socially, at home, 
agriculturally and economically. 

To summari^ these aspects: The church could meet the needs 
of its people socially by organising different clubs, games, and 
a lot of handcrafts, work camps and open*day sessions. 

lue church b<i8 to ^ry and discourage the separation of hus* 
band and wife, lo try and And out the cause of divorces, to see 
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how life was between families outside the church. They found 
out that the Church or the minister had to help people in their 
agricultural Held of life. He has to help them choose the right 
seeds and how to keep different kinds of animals. For him to do 
this, he himself has to know and practise good agricultural 
methods. 

Economics was found to be a blockage in most rural areas. 
These church workers were tt^uirht how one could raise cash 
by using natural resources arouQd us e.g. ilala, imizi, sisal etc. 
Different articles could be made out of these and sold for cash 
to help meet the needs of the f an^ly. 

To Hnd out how much they could do, the church workers had 
to do different projects. Some worked with ilala and others 
mended worn out garments etc. These church workers realised 
that the Church has done very little and it still has a long way 
to go^-so as to meet the needs of the people in the rural areas. 
Conununication was to be the key to success. To be able to deal 
with people, the Church has to communicate with them — to 
work with and for the people. There was a very good session <m 
aids to communication. At the evaluation it was suggested that a 
whole cours'^ might be devoted to this next year. It was also 
agreed that a similar course to the one just held should be run 
and that as many churches as possible be asked to send delegates. 

E3ctension Work 

This goes on all the time, but not as many follow up visits are 
paid as we would like, we hope to remedy this. 

Water Conservation 

a) Rainwater tanks. Four men selected from the last building 
course have been building these tanks in four different areas. 
They each build one a week. The demand is beyond our ability 
to supply. Two men go out and provide them with cement etc. 
and put up the guttering. This is made at Hlekweni. This scheme 
and the one below are financed by Oxfam grants through the 
Bulawayo Churches Drought Relief Committee. 

b) Catduient tanks. We have had a few failures among the 
catchment tanks we have built, and so, to check their methods, 
the four men engi^ed in this woik are building one at Hlekweni. 

c) Usters and others methods of water conservation on arable 
land. The idea is to see that the water falling on the land is 
absorbed. Various methods are being tried at Hlekweni and in 
selected areas of Matabeleland. We have received many requests 
from around the country for staff to speak on our methods of 
water conservation. 
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APPENDIX SIX 
A NOTE ON THE MISSION FARMS CONSULTATION 
by N.D. Rogers 



The regional consultations held during January and February 
1972 in preparation for the National Conference on Rural Deve- 
lopment asked that we first have a consultation on mission 
farms. This took place at Driefontein Mission near Umvuma from 
June 20 to 23 with 35 delegates from 9 churches taking part. 
The aims were : 

1. To share information, experience and ideas in order to clarify 
objectives, methods and resources. 

2. To look at the possibility of help in developing Tribal Trust 
Lands. 

3. To outline a Church Land Policy. 

The varied conditions found on mission farms were illustrated 
by four managers who spoke of their farms in different parts of 
the country. Delegates then divided into groups to discuss sums 
for the farms. It was agreed we must aim to develop the full 
potential of the land whether farmed by the mission for food 
and profit, or by African tenant farmers. Land in the African 
area should be for African occupation and ownership, whilst 
land in the European area should be for African advantage 
tlirough training centres. Siifficient land must be kept for mission 
use and development. Land which missions are unable to utilise 
properly should be leased or sold. 

Aims for tenants were then considered. It was agreed we need 
to provide maximum security for good tenants, and encourage 
good discipline and community spirit. Maximum development 
can only come through the tenants* involvement and respon- 
sibility, and the removal of unsatisfactory tenants. 

Problems in achieving these aims were noted and discussed 
later. The main problems were felt to be lack of money and men, 
and know-how, of management continuity, and of discipline. 
Also tenants* insecurity, population increase, difficult relation- 
ships, resistance to change, and government policy. These pro- 
blems were considered in stages, first defining each problem, 
then examining different aspects of it (most problems are com- 
posed of many smaller problems, like a bundle of sticks) and 
then the obstacles to solution. Finally possible solutions were 
listed, leaving the actual solution and action plans for working 
out on each individual farm with the local people. 

A session on "Changing people for self-help" was followed by 
discussion of what wc can do to encourage farm tenants to do 
more for themselves. Increasing tenants' awareness, and giving 
them as much responsibility as possible were important steps 
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to take^ and a change in mission attitudes was sometimes neces- 
sary. 

Another session was concerned with training and outreach. 
Programmes of various kinds were outlined and then we discus- 
sed what we can do at Mission Farms to further rural develop- 
ment. Young people and women are usually more responsive and 
there are many opportunities through the clubs. 

A committee was elected during the consultation to gather 
information, to arrange training courses, to channel requests 
and obtain help for agricultural projects. The heads of denomina* 
tions were consulted and have since given their approval and 
blessing. 

The "Mission Farms in Rhodesia" report contains details of 
all the sessions and discussions together with information on aid 
available, and other articles and background information. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from Mr. N.D. Rogers, 
P.O. H 100, Hatfield, Salisbury. 
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DAILY DEVOTIONS 

Conducted by Rev, John Burgess of the Anglican Parish of 
Marlborough, Salisbury 

First Day 

In these devotions I do not want to attempt to do the work of the 
Conference for it. Rather I want to reaffirm three of the basic 
items of our Christian belief. 

We believe that this world is created by a good God who has 
written into its program all things necessary for its continuance. 

Bible reading: Genesis Ch. 1, v .1-5; v. 26-31. 

"And God said : "Behold I have given you every plant yielding 
seed which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree with 
seed in its fruit.** v. 29. 

This world, even with its population explosion, is not out of 
control. The resources are available (we believe by faith) and 
only need encouraging. Without this assurance we could become 
over anxious and too hasty. Especially when some of our greatest 
victories in the past, e.g. in medicine, have caused some of our 
biggest problems in the present, e.g. care of the aged, and our 
"over** population. We should heed the advice of the surgeon 
before an emergency operation, "Take your time, there is not a 
minute to lose**, 

God is the surgeon, we are His co-workers. As he took mud 
and made man, so do we now through our agricultural processes. 
' But in the beginning God made the world out of nothing. He is 
not like an artist limited by materials he can use — as so many 
creation myths imply. His materials, and this earth are custom 
made. All our future needs are met by resources already written 
into this universe. 

Second Day 

We do believe that Jesus Christ still lives in the hearts of men. 
Bible reading: 2 Cor. Chap. 8, v. 1-15. 

"For you know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ: rich as 
He was. He made Himself poor for your sake, in order to make 
you rich by means of His poverty.** v, 9. 

Paul rolls this high theological statement in the dust of dollars 
and cents as he encourages men to give. He had rejoiced to see 
very poor, men learn to give generously as Jesus Christ lived 
in them (v. 5). There had been a chain reaction. Early converts 
like Barnabas recognized the sincerity of Paul and his powers of 
leadership, and the new leaders of the Church in Asia Minor 
came to appreciate this example of Christ through the teaching 
of Paul. 

I would illustrate the same chain process in a leaderless, 
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"brain-drained" area of London dockland : George Burton (author 
of "People matter more than things") was the "Paul". Born in 
the Glasgow slums, poor and ill-educated, his early connection 
with Christianity was through signing a temperance pledge. He 
ran away to join the army, smoked heavily, lived loosely and 
was addicted (really!) to bridge. He always longed to help poor 
young people, but never had the stability to start. Through 
various crisis points his faith in Christ was built up until the 
Reverend David Sheppard (the "Barnabas") saw in him the 
sort of leader he needed in dockland. George was one with the 
people and got through to them as more talented people never 
could have done. But he was hard to work with, always resigning, 
and with wildly fluctuating spirits. But by the time of his death 
years later there were dozens of leaders in that area. 

Great wisdom is needed to discover real leadership qualities 
and great patience is needed to persevere with them. Such wis- 
dom and patience can come only from Jesus who showed the 
essence of leadership by "becoming immersed in our life". His 
^ leadership He still exercises by humbly livtag in with the George 
Bentons of this world, and through them changing the leaderless 
areas of life. 

Third Day 

We do believe the Holy Spirit is working in the whole universe 
to bring it to a fulfilltog new birth. 

Bible reading: Romans Chap. 8, v. 18-25. 

"For we know that up to the present time all of creation 
groans with pain like the pain of childbirth", v. 22. 

It is only the anticipated enjoyment of the baby that makes 
the whole process of childbirth endurable. God wants us to ki^ow 
that the pains of this life are -productive; the whole of creation 
is expectant. 

There is a close link throughout the Old Testament between 
prosperity, productivity and godliness, righteousness. This is 
reflected negatively in a reference to the Pall (v. 20) and posi- 
tively in verse 21. The first Christians are seen as part ^f the 
whole of God's Creation. When Christ turned the tide of death 
for man by His resurrection He also affected the whole universe. 

Every successful new-birth in our agricultural experiments is 
a foretaste of this future re-birth. It is not just chance that Jesus 
used parables of seeds, crop and harvest to describe His Kingdom. 
These thhigs were written in at creation to help us understand 
how great is our hope. 

This hope does not make us put our feet up; but encourages 
us to put them down and walk out to do His Will on this earth, 
knowing that hi spite of all the pain and the effort tavolved 
in dotag His Will it does lead to somethtag as glorious as the 
re-birth of the whole of creation. 
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APPENDIX EIGHT 
TOWARD A THEOLOGY OF DEVELOPMENT 
Noman E. Thomas 



What is Development? 

What is development as men understand it? Originally used to 
refer to a human design or project, the term 'development' has 
now been expanded in meaning to express man's aspirations for 
more human living conditions. 

Many early theories of development were narrowly economic. 
The goal of development was to be an increase in national wealth 
— in the total goods and services produced within a country in 
a given year. 

Such views are noy^ being challenged. Is an increase in goods 
produced necessarily development? Can a national increase in 
agricultural production which benefits only the rich farmers 
without improving the life of the masses of rural farmers be 
called development? Is it development if the new process of pro- 
duction results in higher human costs and suffering to the 
worker? 

Today development is being redefined in human terms. Men 
must be the subjects, and not the objects, of the economic system. 
The goal of development must be understood as humanisation — 
the development of the whole man. It includes helping the in- 
dividual to become aware of himself and of his place in society. 
It expands to embrace a concept of community in which all may 
share in decision-making — in deciding how the products of 
man's common labour shall be distributed. 

The goals of development today are not only a concern of the 
economic and social planners who determine the technical feasi- 
bility of development projects. They should be a concern of every 
community leader. All should share a concern for the full develop- 
ment of human potential. All need to explore together the human 
values which will be enhanced or retarded by plans to develop 
scarce resources, and by the proposed organisations for their 
production and distribution. 

Why a Theology of Development? 

Why do Christians share in this concern for development? First, 
because we believe that the world we seek to develop is God's 
world, and that the people whose potential we seek to realise 
are God's people. Second, we believe that God our Creator has 
laid upon us as human beings a responsibility to develop wisely 
the created world, and that we can only succeed in this task 
insofar as we are responsive to His wilL We need, therefore, a 
theology of development. 
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There are many central themes around which a theology of 
development could be organised. Let us consider three: Creation, 
Judgement, and Redemption. 

Creation 

A Christian theology of development begins with the affirmation 
that God, not man, is the centre of the world in which we live. 
All creation (including man) belong to God and must be re- 
sponsive to him: "The earth is the Lord's and the fulness there- 
of, the world and those who dwell therein" (Psalm 24:1). Our 
existence and labour, therefore, have meaning only in relation 
to the intention and purpose of the Creator. 

Freedom and responsibilii^y are two great tiicmes which must 
be held together in a Christian theology of development. 

God gave man freedom of dominion over the created world. 
God gave a potential for growth and development: "Be fruitful 
and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it; and have dominion 
over . . . every living thing that moves upon the earth" (Genesis 
1:28). In these words we understand God's will for development 
to be the fulfillment of human potential in harmony with man's 
natural environment (soil, plants, animals, water, air, etc.). 

Too often the God-given power to have dominion and subdue 
the earth has been used to justify man's exploitation and wastage 
of natural resources. In the guise of economic development men 
have cut timber without replanting, plowed without contouring, 
and killed animals and fish without restocking. They have 
squandered irreplaceable natural resources like fossil fuels (coal 
and oil) without regard for the needs of future generations. Is 
an ever-increasing production (and therefore consumption of 
natural resources) the true goal of development? Today we are 
beginning to question this goal. Some would have us consider 
health, beauty, and permanence as alternative standards by 
which to judge development in both rural and urban areas. 

V/e believe that to have dominion over the earth means that 
man has-a God^given responsibility to use his resources to re- 
create and renew the face of the earth — not to consume and 
destroy. 

Another failure of many development programmes is that 
efforts to increase production and develop economies of scale 
take decision-making from the many and give it to the few who 
are the managers of development corporations and agencies. 
True development should increase, end not curtail, the individual's 
real freedom and dignity. Man can fulfill his potential only when 
persons are free to make choices about their own future. This 
implies involvement of the whole community in decision-making 
concerning development priorities. Only then can persons develop 
a measure of self-respect and a sense of responsibility not only 
for their own well-being but for that of others as well. 
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Judgement 

But God is active in all events not only as Creator but also aa 
Judge. 

The natural world in which we live is not like a piece of clay 
which a man is free to shape in any way he sees fit. Ecologists 
recognise that crucial for the success of development programmes 
is the recognition of the order, purpose, and interrelatedness 
of creation. Nor is human history a tabala rasa — a blank page 
upon which man can write his future. Our past affects our 
present decision-making. 

Christians affirm that there is a moral order of history. The 
prophets understood the catastropies of history as in the main 
judgments against human pride and against man's effort to put 
himself in the place of God. Such judgement continues today. 
Where man has destroyed forests without replanting he has 
reaped gully erosion and even encroaching desert. His wanton 
killing of wild life in the plains, forests and oceans has resulted 
even in the extinction of many species. 

To be given dominion by God over the earth is to become 
stewards responsible to the Creator for the wise use of all the 
earth. In regard to the land the concept of stewardsiilp means 
that we recognise the land as a gift from God, that we humans 
are responsible for what happens to laud, that we must learn 
scientifically to know the land and develop it, and that we are 
to pass on to the next generation land resources that are better 
than those we received. To those who have been given greater 
wealth and prosperity (as individuals or as nations) a greater 
stewardship is required. 

By v/hat criteria are we to understand our stewardship of the 
land and other natural resources? By what standards are we to 
evaluate development programmes? Standards of a quantity 
of production or consumption are insufficient — of increasing 
the gross national product, caloric consumption, level of in- 
dustrialisation, etc. All such standards must be judged by what 
they do to human beings. ''Will our production or income in- 
crease?" should be a seccmdary question in development plan- 
ning. The primary question should be: "Will this plan develop 
the human potential? Will it increase human freedom, human 
opportunity, and human dignity?'* 

Christians seek to emphasize the hmnan. We believe that the 
fulfillment of human potentiality takes place where there is 
freedom from injustice. Hunger, poverty, ignorance, ugliness, 
prejudice, and exploitation — all these are Injustices which we 
must seek to irradicate through d6vd<^ment programmes. 

God is actively Judging man. The report of the 1968 Beirut 
Conference on World Development (p. 15) expressed it well: 

"God speaks to us in the demands of our fellow-men for bread, 
work, health, education — in short for human dignity and justice. 
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As to Cain, He says to us *Where is Abel thy brother?* and to 
Cain's reply, 'Am I my brother's keeper?* "The voice of thy 
brother's blood crieth imto me from the ground* (Gen. 4:9-10). 
As in the days of Isaiah, so today He calls us to the true religious 
observances, *To loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke ... to give thy bread to the hungry, and . . . 
bring the poor that are cast out to thy house* (Is. 58:6-7). So 
also Jesus Christ described the find judgement Inasmuch as ye 
did it not unto one of the least of these, ye did it not to me** 
(Matthew 25:45). 

Redemption 

But God does not cease His activity ^vith creation and judge- 
ment. He is actively at work to redeem this world and all who 
labour in it. We believe that God is actively at work in the 
development that is takbig place. Our faith in God's work of 
redemption is grounded in the Incarnation — that when man was 
mired deep in selfishness, God sent Christ His Son. His death 
upon the cross shows God's forgiving love and that God seekp 
through suffering and death to redeem man. 

God calls those who respond in faith and love to be involved 
in the world of suffering and injustice. To withdraw into a con- 
cern for "spiritual** matters is to make a mockery of Christ*8 
incarnation and death upon the cross. Response to God*8 saving 
love impels us to be corieemed' about human development. As 
Christ was the "man for others" concerned for the poor and 
marginal men of his day, so he calls us to be "men for others" 
who are concerned for the'hun^an* development of every person 
regardless of tril)e or nation, colour or creed. 

All of us are aware of those tensions, inequalities and bitter- 
ness which tempt lis to develop plans which benefit primarily 
those of our own nation .or .racje.^ How can we avoid such par- 
tisan and parochial concerns? As Christians we believe that 
because God is father of all mankind, and Christ died for all, 
that therefore all men are brothers. This conviction can undergird 
a view of the community of all mankind which is essential for 
a world philosophy of development. 

A Christianas area of concern must be nothing less than all 
mankind. The world ecumenical assembly at Uppsala in 1968 
stated the need very well: "In a world in which the whole of 
mankind strives to realise thehr common humanity, and in which 
all share proportionately hopes and despair, the Christian Church 
must identify itself with the Community of men if it desires to 
fulfill its mission of service and witness and administer respon- 
sibly the goods at its disposal.** 

Christians must be comitted totally to a concern for the 
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development of all humanity — to unity and justice in the world 
society in which before God we are one human family* 

Is this a realisUc hope? Christians say '*Ytn*\ Of aU the world's 
religicms Christianity provides most adequately a theology of 
hope for progress in human development. This is not a utopian 
hope in man's perfectability or altruism. It is rooted histead in 
a confidence in God's activity and man's capacity to reepond to 
God in faith and love. 

Our concept of history is dynamic not static. God is continually 
at work to bring His creation to fulfillment History therefore 
has meaning beyond the present. It is a dynamic process in which 
man has a potential either for creative fulfillment of God's pur- 
poses of for rejection of them in disobedience and destructiveness. 
Ours is a Christian realism based not upon a Utopian optimism 
in man's perfectability. but upon God's providence and man's 
capacity to be in partnership with God. Ours is a faith in Him 
who has promised, "Behold I make all things new'* (Rev, 21:5). 
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